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FOREWORD 





Improving Reading Practices and 
Programs 
KX 


The first four numbers (October through January) of this 
volume will be given over to what we believe will be the most 
comprehensive and practical discussion of Reading in the second- 
ary school ever attempted through a journal. Each number will 
contain about eight or ten articles covering a variety of topics of 
interest and concern to teachers and administrators. 

Although the four numbers taken together will represent a 
complete and organized attack on reading problems, no attempt 
is being made to follow a theme in each number. Such an ap- 
proach could be achieved only by delaying the series until all 
manuscripts have been received. More discussion, planning, and 
help will doubtless take place by publishing such a series as early 
in the school year as possible. Manuscripts are being published 
in approximate order of acceptance. 

Our generous contributors are experienced teachers, adminis- 
trators, and clinicians who are sharing their ideas, suggestions, and 
programs not as The Way to handle reading for all, but as ways 
that have worked for them in practical school situations. Although 
a communality of problems probably exists among most schools, 
it is expected that local situations suggest or require somewhat 
different approaches or organizations. An important feature of 
the series will be descriptions of practices and programs in junior 
or senior high schools in Kansas City, Missouri; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Raleigh, North Carolina; Island Trees and 
Floral Park, New York; Eugene, Oregon; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; 
and Bellingham, Washington. 

Duplications of topics and discussions are being held to a 
minimum, resulting sometimes in a drastic cutting of good but 
overlapping material. In a few cases the inclusion of similar 
topics will serve to round out a discussion where authors have 
presented additional approaches or ideas. 

J. T. H. 























Whose Concern Is Reading Instruction? 


F. Norwoop Margulis 
Chairman, Department of Education, Miami University 


CHARLES B. HUELSMAN, JR. 
Associate Professor of Education, Miami University 
KX 

— is a skill that grows continuously. Each person who 

reads thereby becomes a better reader; each person who fails 
to read thereby becomes a poorer reader. Since growth in reading 
achievement is a continuous process, it is important that teachers 
at all levels examine what is being done to assist pupils to grow 
in reading skill. It is especially important that teachers at the 
secondary level become concerned with the reading growth of 
pupils. It is the purpose of this series to present several groups 
of ideas intended to help teachers to promote the reading skills 
of their pupils. It is the purpose of this article to set the stage 
for the entire series. Four questions are raised to orient the reader. 


Wuy TEACH READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


There has been much discussion and criticism about the read- 
ing competence of students enrolled in secondary schools today. 
This criticism has appeared regularly for many years. The voices 
of criticism represent the lay public, those who employ high school 
graduates, college teachers, in fact, teachers at all levels of instruc- 
tion. It appears that many teachers are dissatisfied with the ef- 
fectiveness of the reading instruction at both the elementary and 
secondary levels of instruction. 

It is true that a wide range of reading abilities exists within 
every group of pupils who enter high school. It is equally 
true that a wide range of reading abilities exists within each 
high school graduating class. A wide variation in reading 
abilities does not necessarily indicate that the reading instruction 
in the elementary and secondary schools is ineffective. Effective 
reading instruction will bring about a wide range of achievement. 

This wide range of abilities within any secondary group has 
implications for the teachers in their efforts to provide effective 
instruction for all pupils. No longer can the teacher adhere to a 
restricted book list or to a single textbook if each student is to 
have the opportunity for maximum growth in reading. On the 
contrary, effective teachers find it necessary to provide reading 
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materials covering a wide range of interests and with varying 
levels of difficulty. 

Not only will the secondary teacher be confronted with a 
group having a wide range of general reading ability, he will also 
have pupils who vary greatly in the level of development of cer- 
tain specific reading abilities. It cannot be assumed that all stu- 
dents within any group have the same instructional needs. The 
teacher is, therefore, charged with the responsibility of determin- 
ing individual needs in reading instruction and of providing cor- 
rective measures. It would be a frustrating experience, however, 
for any teacher to attempt to raise the reading achievement of all 
studenf§ to the same norm, inasmuch as effective instruction will 
widen the range of reading achievement rather than decrease it. 

Nearly all reading attitudes and skills have their beginning 
in the elementary school. Very few if any of these skills and atti- 
tudes, however, mature in the elementary school. The secondary 
school is charged with the responsibility of carrying these skills 
and attitudes forward to higher levels of competence. Too, many 
other aspects of reading are initiated at the secondary level. New 
words are encountered by the pupil in his reading and many old 
words are met in new situations and with unfamiliar meanings. 
Greater emphasis is placed upon certain aspects of reading, an 
emphasis not possible at the level of maturity of the elementary 
school child. The secondary pupil has new interests in reading 
and is faced with more specialized types of reading. All of these 
have implications for every secondary teacher. 

An examination of raw scores and norms of any reading test 
reveals that pupils are expected to grow in reading achievement 
during the secondary school years. Secondary school teachers are 
teaching reading, many without knowing it. 


Wuat Is READING AT THE SECONDARY LEVELS? 


There are as many definitions of reading as there are experts 
in the field. Each definition emphasizes a particular aspect of 
reading. A few experts would say (even today) that reading is the 
saying aloud of words printed on a page. Most teachers would 
agree that reading is, in part, the recognition of familiar words 
and the recognition of unfamiliar words. There are other ex- 
perts, however, who would say that reading is the comprehension 
of an author’s thoughts at the time he wrote the words. Most 
teachers would agree that reading is, in part, knowing what the 
author thought. Some experts would define reading as the selec- 
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tion and interpretation of the reader’s thoughts as stimulated by 
the printed word. Most teachers believe that whatever is read 
must be interpreted in the light of the reader’s personal experience. 
A few experts would say that essentially the act of reading is one 
of reacting to the printed words by following directions, believing, 
etc. Many teachers are sure that reading is, in part, criticising and 
reacting to the printed word. Each of the teachers and experts 
is right. Reading is all these things. Five interdependent processes 
are involved: motivation, sensation, perception, comprehension, 
and integration. 

Motivation: In the vast majority of instances (if not in all in- 
stances) reading is done to meet a specific, statable need. Each 
reader has some motive for reading: to find certain information, 
to verify a fact or opinion, to discover how to do something, etc. 
The motive for reading determines the nature of the skills used, 
dictating when to read rapidly, when to skim, and when to read 
slowly, dictating depth of comprehension and what to remember, 
etc. The reader’s motive is a part of the act of reading. 

Sensation: Each act of reading has sensation at its starting 
point, tactical in the case of Braille, visual in most reading. Thus 
it would appear, even at the secondary level, that an adequate 
visual mechanism is necessary in order to read. 

Perception: These skills enable the reader to recognize and re- 
member words. They are mainly the mechanical skills that many 
secondary school pupils practice automatically. However, some 
pupils find it difficult to read aloud small words, to attack un- 
familiar words successfully using phonic and structural analysis 
(syllabication) , or to remember a successfully attacked word when 
they meet it the next time. These pupils need better perception 
skills. Perception is a part of the act of reading. 

Comprehension: Basic to the act of reading is the understand- 
ing of the author’s thoughts. To do this, the reader selects from 
his own experiences those meanings which he “feels” the author 
means, the printed word acting as the thought stimulator. The 
reader comprehends, then, whenever he is able to select from his 
own “storehouse” of meanings the meaning intended by the author. 
The reader has many aids (context, for example) to assist him. 

Integration: The act of reading does not end with the under- 
standing of the author’s intended meaning. The reader must 
make some use of the meanings in the light of the purposes he 
has in reading. Furthermore, the whole experience is incorporated 
into the reader’s total body of experiences, sometimes resulting in 
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marked behavioral changes. Thus, the exterior and interior 
“uses” made of whatever is read is a part of the act of reading. 

At secondary and adult levels this definition is just as appro- 
priate as it is at elementary levels. Pupils and adults need to 
grow in reading and through reading just as children do. There 
must be a shifting emphasis, however, in terms of the type of 
growth most appropriate for individual pupils. 


Wuat CAN THE ScHoots Do AsouT READING? 

Secondary schools have tried to solve this problem in many 
ways. A brief presentation of some devices that are used to help 
secondary pupils to grow in reading may orient the reader more 
effectively to this service. 

Remedial courses: Many schools now provide special courses 
for pupils who have not achieved adequately in reading. In most 
instances these are non-credit; in others they are organized into 
the English curriculum. <A few high schools employ reading 
clinicians to individualize the program and to do intensive teach- 
ing with disabled readers. 

Developmental courses: Some schools are recognizing that 
growth in reading skill is an aim of the language arts program 
and are emphasizing the orderly development of reading skills in 
regular courses (usually English courses) . 

Teaching reading in subject-matter fields: Recent literature in 
the field reflects a greater emphasis upon the problems inherent 
in teaching pupils to read mathematics, social studies, or science. 
This is one important way in which pupils can be helped toward 
better reading skills. 

Teacher attitudes: Perhaps the most potent device in helping 
pupils to grow is the attitude of the instructors. If secondary 
teachers believe that reading is learned only in the elementary 
school, then the pupils can easily convince themselves that there 
is no need for further growth in reading achievement. The teacher 
attitude anticipating pupil growth can, via the same route, lead 
to pupil growth. 

The problem of growth in reading among secondary school 
pupils cannot be solved through administrative edict. It can only 
be solved in the classroom by what the teachers expect of pupils 
and by the things that teachers do with pupils. 


Wuat Does Tuis Series Expect TO ACCOMPLISH? 
Teacher education institutions have tended to restrict —pro- 
fessional education to the level at which the prospective teacher 
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intends to teach. Primary teachers were provided a course in 
teaching primary reading, intermediate teachers took a course in 
teaching intermediate reading, and secondary teachers took no 
course since the job of teaching reading was considered a monop- 
oly of the elementary school. Gradually this is being changed. 
Now there is a tendency for teachers colleges to require certain 
basic courses for everyone. This tendency is in keeping with the 
philosophy that each teacher needs to understand the total educa- 
tional program. Even more evident is the fact that every teacher 
has to provide learning opportunities for children of a wide range 
of reading abilities. 

Most secondary teachers have had little opportunity in their 
teacher education programs to acquaint themselves with the read- 
ing needs of high school students. They have not had an oppor- 
tunity to develop competence in the guidance of reading activities 
which would promote maximum growth in reading. It is, there- 
fore, essential that this competence be developed as in-service train- 
ing for teachers who have completed their formal training. Every 
administrator is faced with the problem of improving the reading 
ability of high school students. Unfortunately, he, too, has had 
little opportunity to learn about the reading needs of high school 
pupils and what to do about them. This series of articles will 
serve administrators and teachers as a starting point for the study 
of reading problems at the secondary level. Considerable interest 
and understanding should be developed. Eventually, many high 
schools will initiate effective developmental reading programs in 
which all of the teachers will play an important role. 

This series presents many articles dealing with various aspects 
of the secondary reading program. Beneficial to high school teach- 
ers, and to administrators also, are a number of illustrations of 
good practices in high school reading programs. No high school 
can expect to incorporate the exact blueprint of another school’s 
program; nevertheless, much can be gained from the knowledge 
of what others are doing. These articles will serve as a source 
of knowledge and of stimulation to those who are concerned with 
reading instruction at the secondary level. 

















Individual Differences in 
Reading Instruction 


Joun J. De Boer 


Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
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pega and primary children differ in readiness to learn 
reading. After children have begun to read, they differ in their 
levels of reading achievement and in the rates at which they pro- 
gress in reading. When they encounter certain difficulties in read- 
ing, as all do, they differ in the kinds of obstacles that trouble 
them, and in the ways in which they respond to these obstacles. 
They differ in their attitudes toward reading and in the degree 
of desire to read. And the longer they remain in school, and the 
better the quality of teaching they enjoy, the greater the differences 
become. By the time the children are in high school, the differ- 
ences are great indeed. 

The range of these differences has often been pointed out. In 
a typical eighth grade, only about fifteen per cent will read at 
the eighth grade level. As many as ten per cent may read below 
the fifth grade level. Fifteen per cent are likely to read at the 
eleventh or twelfth grade level, or above. The rest will fall be- 
tween these extremes. These are the children who enter the fresh- 
man year of high school. Thus also in a typical tenth grade class, 
about fifteen per cent will be at the tenth grade level in reading, 
ten per cent at sixth grade or below, and ten per cent at fourteenth 
grade or above. 

Some schools divide their classes into slow, average, and superior 
readers. This practice reduces the range of the average perform- 
ance of the pupils in the classes, but it does not materially reduce 
the range of types of reading needs with which the teacher must 
deal. Averages sometimes conceal differences instead of revealing 
likenesses. 


IMPLICATIONS FROM INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


What are we to do about these differences? First, we must 
learn as much as we can about the specific differences that exist 
among our pupils. Alert teachers have fairly accurate impressions 
concerning those members of their classes who are strong and thosé 
who are weak in reading. All teachers, however, should know how 
to discover, with reasonable speed and accuracy, what kind of 
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help individual pupils need. Inexperienced, tired, or overworked 
teachers may go along for many weeks and months before they 
discover that pupils whom they have classified as careless or lazy 
are in reality pupils who have reading difficulties which may be 
overcome with a little assistance from the teacher. 

Much can be done by informal methods to find out the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of pupils in reading ability. Some 
of these methods involve oral reading. Dolch,’ for example, has 
suggested a four-step program for discovering the reading needs 
of individual pupils. In a personal interview, the teacher first 
selects a book, preferably a textbook with continuous text material, 
and one that is likely to be easy enough for the child to read with 
a reasonable degree of comprehension. He asks the pupil to read 
aloud a passage he has not read before. When the pupil encoun- 
ters a word that he does not recognize, the teacher supplies it. By 
this means it is discovered whether the child has mastered a basic 
sight vocabulary—such commonly used words as very, therefore, be- 
cause, and the like. The second step is to ask the pupil to close 
the book and tell the teacher as much as he can of what he has 
read. By this means it is possible to discover whether the child 
comprehends as he reads or merely sounds words. In the third 
step, the pupil is asked to read aloud another passage, but the 
teacher does not supply the words which he does not recognize. 
Instead, the teacher asks him to guess: “What do you think the 
word is?”” The purpose of this step is to find out how well the 
pupil can make use of context clues in recognizing unfamiliar 
words. In the fourth step, the pupil is asked to analyze the un- 
familiar word by telling how it starts and by finding word-parts 
which he already knows. By these four steps the teacher can learn 
a great deal about the specific kinds of reading help the child needs. 

As a rough measure of the pupil’s reading level, Betts suggests 
the use of standard sets of textbooks or readers to make a useful 
approximation of a child’s reading ability. By beginning with 
a book which is obviously below the child’s reading level and 
continuing upward in the series until he encounters too many dif- 
ficulties to get meaning from the printed page with reasonable 
ease, the teacher can locate the general level of the child’s ability. 
Such a measure should, of course, be employed only as a crude 
indication of a child’s reading performance. The readability of 
school textbooks has not yet been adjusted to the various grade 


1 “Testing Reading with a Book,” Elementary English 28: 124-25, 165, March, 1951. 
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levels with sufficient accuracy to make them reliable measures of 
children’s reading ability. 

Informal methods of estimating the child’s specific needs in 
reading should, of course, be supplemented wherever possible by © a ® 
the use of standardized oral and silent reading tests. Whatever 
instrument, whether it be casual conversation, observation of pupil 
reactions, anecdotal record, informal oral reading exercise, or 
standardized test, which will shed light on a child’s reading prob- 
lems should be utilized as fully as possible. 

Because it is sometimes inconvenient for the teacher to con- 
duct conferences with pupils individually, it has been recom- 
mended that diagnosis of reading needs be made in class. How- 
ever, such diagnosis, in which each pupil reads orally in turn 
with the rest of the class listening is extremely wasteful, since 
the majority of the class is marking time while the teacher is 
observing the performance of an individual pupil. Moreover, the 
less gifted readers are obliged to reveal their reading deficiencies 
in the presence of their classmates. Diagnosis of reading abilities 
must necessarily be an individual and private matter, even though 
the differences that exist are generally known among the members 
of the class. Teachers may learn much about the abilities of chil- 
dren by observing their performance in group situations, but me 
no individual child should be deliberately and publicly faced 
with a test situation in which his disabilities are emphasized. 

In relatively few schools do teachers have opportunity to work 
with individual children alone. During most or all of the school 
day a teacher remains responsible for an entire class. For this 
reason, it is important for the teacher to provide numerous activi- 
ties for pupils which do not require the constant attention of the 
teacher. Most commonly such activities will take the form of writ- 
ing assignments or of “free” or “personal” reading. The classroom 
is made into a language arts “laboratory” while the teacher works 
with individual children. 

By means of careful observation of the reading behavior of 
individual pupils, and by maintaining fairly detailed cumulative 
records including analytical test data, the teacher will be enabled 
to discover the specific kinds of help that they require. Some will 
be found to read at a level commensurate with their general 
ability, whether they are at, above, or below the grade norm. 
Such pupils require developmental reading instruction to insure 
consistent progress in the various reading skills. Others will be 
found to be lagging behind their general ability, and will reed 
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corrective instruction. A few will be found to be making no prog- 
ress at all. These will require the attention of the reading 
specialist. 

Second, we must learn to accept individual differences rather 
than to ignore or eliminate them. This does not mean that we 
are to be satisfied with inferior performance. We cannot be com- 
placent about poor reading; we cannot be satisfied even with high 
levels of achievement. We must seek improvement for all. But 
if we recognize that it is normal for some eleventh grade pupils 
to read at sixth grade level (and always will be, whatever these 
levels may represent) , we can remove some of the tension, anxiety, 
and disparagement which now so often interfere with progress 
in reading. 

Third, we must recognize that all but some so-called “clinical 
cases” can learn to read better, and that all have a right to individ- 
ualized help in learning to read. A teacher of American history 
was recently asked, “Do you have any reading problems in your 
class?” He replied, “Yes, I have two or three pupils with fourth 
grade reading ability.” “What are you doing about them?” 
“Nothing. It is too late!” It is never too late to help pupils with 
their reading. 

Fourth, we must set no tasks in reading which are beyond the 
abilities of individual students. It is neither wise nor reasonable 
to ask a boy or girl to read a book or a passage which is clearly 
beyond him. If we follow this principle, our assignments will be 
made flexible and our requirements will be adjusted to the vary- 
ing abilities of our students. We will “temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

Fifth, we must so organize our instruction as to make it possible 
for each pupil to learn at his own level and his own rate. Pupils 
must be provided with reading materials appropriate to their levels 
of reading ability. But the use of differentiated reading materials 
requires teaching procedures that are based upon a variety of read- 
ing backgrounds. The conventional recitation based upon a com- 
mon body of text material must be replaced by a discussion method 
which enables all pupils to make contributions from a rich store 
of varied reading experiences. Even the slowest reader will have 
something relevant to offer from a book which no others or few 
others have read. In this way each child may have the experience 
of telling something to an audience which is not already familiar 
with what is told. 
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TEXTBOOKS AND MATERIALS 


We are thus confronted with the question of the proper role 
of the textbook. The quality of textbooks, both as to format 
and content, has steadily improved through the years, until today 
many of them represent the highest achievement of the book- 
maker’s art. They are the product of careful planning, long hours 
of work, and of the cooperative effort of many different kinds of 
experts. Nevertheless, no single textbook, however excellent its 
quality, can be equally suitable for all the pupils in a class. How, 
then, can we make the best use of the textbook? 

If the bulk of pupils’ reading is done in diversified materials 
adapted,to individual abilities and interests, the textbook can be 
used both for a preliminary overview of a lesson or unit and for 
a summary at the end. The diversified material will usually be 
specific and concrete. The textbook is necessarily more general 
and abstract. It has the advantage of being comprehensive and 
logically organized, and can thus bring together in coherent fashion 
the varied learning experiences provided by the diversified read- 
ings. The textbook will present the facts and ideas in their over- 
all relationships and will fill in important gaps in the pupil’s 
knowledge of the subject. It serves as an important teaching aid, 
but is not the only or even the chief source of children’s knowl- 
edge. 

In such use of the textbook, the teacher will strive to develop 
in children the generalized knowledge and insights for which the 
wide, individualized reading supplied the raw material. But not 
all pupils will be expected to read the textbook with full compre- 
hension. The teacher will, of course, attempt to secure maximum 
comprehension on the part of all pupils. He will anticipate vo- 
cabulary difficulties by explaining new words in advance. He will 
supply study questions so that pupils will read the assignment with 
specific purposes in mind. But he will expect that some pupils 
will have to master the basic concepts by means other than text- 
book reading. The oral explanation, the class discussion, and the 
numerous other class activities will supply what could not be 
acquired from the textbook. The teacher will aim at complete 
mastery of the basic concept, appreciation, or attitude on the part 
of all, but he will recognize the necessary limitations of the text- 
book in the process. 

The nature of the use to be made of the textbook will of course 
vary from subject to subject. The literary anthology will not be 
used in the same way that a teacher might use a language textbook 
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or a grammar handbook; the physics or mathematics textbook will 
be handled differently from an American history textbook. But 
what is to be remembered is that the generalizations in a textbook 
are the product of much concrete research on the part of the 
author, and have meaning only in the light of this research. So, 
too, the reader must have a great abundance of concrete ex- 
periences, direct and vicarious, in order to bring to the textbook 
the background needed for understanding. This is true for mathe- 
matics and science as well as history or literature. 

The literary anthology as a textbook presents special problems. 
Literary anthologies have special value because they bring together 
conveniently the most appropriate selections dealing with impor- 
tant pupil interests. Many of the short stories and poems they con- 
tain are inaccessible in most communities, especially in small-town 
and rural areas. But they usually appeal to a more limited range 
and variety of reading abilities and interests than are found in 
most classes. For this reason, it is desirable to have available to 
the class a variety of anthologies which appeal to many levels of 
reading ability and to many interests. Instead of providing 30 
copies of one anthology, the school should provide a few copies of 
many anthologies. By this means it is possible to confront good 
readers with a greater variety of selections and to supply the slower 
readers with selections that they can comprehend and enjoy. More- 
over, a plan of diversified selections will make it possible for pupils 
to explore widely and to become discriminating in their search for 
selections which bear upon the theme under study. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that opportunities for 
diversified reading should be provided in all high school classes. 
The poor habits and attitudes in reading which are cultivated in 
the content fields when superior readers are bored and slow readers 
are frustrated must contribute greatly to the alarming extent of 
reading retardation in high school. 

The problem of individual differences in reading is the prob- 
lem of the entire high school. Until the teachers of all subjects 
take a strong interest in the reading problem, it is unlikely that 
substantial improvement will be made. Guidance specialists, 
teachers of English, remedial reading teachers, and clinicians are 
needed to help meet the problem; but unless their colleagues co- 
operate, progress will be slow indeed. 
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HERE are many reasons why some pupils reach the high- 

school level and yet have most meagre reading abilities. Any 
pupil who has special difficulty with reading should be carefully 
studied. His eyes and ears should be examined; his general aca- 
demic aptitude should be appraised; his interests and language 
backgrounds should be investigated; and any personal problems 
he has should be fully explored. For the great majority of poor 
readers in our high schools, however, the chief cause of ineffective- 
ness in reading is due to lack of practice in reading. The school’s 
most important problem is to get them to read something. For 
a long time there was a lack of suitable materials available for 
retarded readers of adolescent age. In recent years, however, pub- 
lishers have brought out many simplified versions of standard 
works and have prepared books for older pupils which carry a 
very limited vocabulary burden. 

In this article consideration is given to reading materials which 
are particularly valuable in promoting the reading growth of re- 
tarded readers in the high school. 

The E. W. Dolch List. Dr. E. W. Dolch of the University of 
Illinois has spent many years working with remedial reading cases 
in the elementary and secondary schools. On the basis of his ex- 
perience he has drawn up a list of books which are useful with 
older children with limited reading abilities. This material is 
presented in Table 1. The books shown in this table are the type 
which may be employed with high school pupils who are very 
severely retarded in reading. 


TABLE 1 
Easy READING Books FoR OLDER CHILDREN* 





1. The Aviation Readers (first three books), Macmillan Company, New York: Straight 
Up, Straight Down, Planes for Bob and Andy 

2. The Core Vocabulary Readers, Macmillan Company, New York: The. Ranch Book, 
Rusty Wants a Dog, Smoky the Crow 

8. The Unit Reading Series, Macmillan Company, New York: Booklets to go along 
with readers for first three grades, many of them of older interest and without 
pictures of children. - 

4. The Fairy Tale Series, Chas. E. Merrill Company, Columbus, Ohio: First Fairy 
Tales, Giants and Fairies, Magic Tales 





ee 
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5. The Pleasure Reading Series, Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois: Fairy Stories, 
Famous Stories, Bible Stories, and others. 


6. The Walt Disney Books, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston: An unmarked series 
of readers from Primer on, with the Disney animal characters. 


7. Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks, Beckley Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois 


8. Picture Scripts, E. M. Hale Company, Chicago, Illinois: Booklets in Literature, 
Science and Social Studies 


9. Science Education Series, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois: Four 
Primary Booklets, Spring Is Here, Summer Is Here, etc. 


10. The beginning books of other science series such as by Scribner’s, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Singer Publishing Company 


11. Childhood of Famous American Series, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 


Indiana: 
Abe Lincoln Boy of Old Virginia Alex Hamilton 
Robert Fulton Mark Twain and others Ben Franklin 
12. American Adventure Series: Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
Davy Crockett Kit Carson Bufalo Bill and others 
Daniel Boone Chief Black Hawk 
13. Easy Reading Books by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
The Box Car Children Eight Treasured Stories When Washington Danced 
Lorna Doone Six Great Stories Moby Dick 


Tom Sawyer 

14. Real People Series, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois: Booklets of 
36 pages, each about some person prominent in American history. 

15. Meadowbrook History Stories, T. Y. Crowell and Company, New York: On Indian 
Trails, The First Year, Shipboy with Columbus 

16. The Real Book Series, Garden City Books, Garden City, New York: Animals, 
sports, pets, inventions, hobbies, etc. 


17. The “Initial Biography” Series, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: Washington, 
Lincoln, Jackson, and others 





* E. W. Dolch, Unpublished Material, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, 1955. 


A List of Simplified Classics. The themes and plots of many 
of the great classics of literature make a great appeal to pupils of 
high-school age. The original editions, however, of most of these 
stories are written in a style and a vocabulary much too difficult for 
the struggling reader at this educational level. There are, how- 
ever, now available a great number of adaptations and simplifica- 
tions of the classics which are excellently suited for use with 
poorer readers in the high school. A recent study revealed the 
existence of eighty such simplified versions.1 In Table 2 this 
valuable list is presented. According to the author of this in- 
vestigation, “all but one of the grade ratings given by the pub- 
lisher were confirmed by either the Dale-Chall or the Flesch formu- 
la. The items asterisked ( in Table 2) are, according to the Dale- 
Chall formula, more difficult than they are rated. The one dag- 
gered was rated 7-8 according to Dale-Chall and 6 according to 
Flesch.” 














TABLE 2 
A List oF SIMPLIFIED CLAssics 
Grade 
Author and Title Publisher Difficulty 
Alcott, Louisa May, Little Women - Dutton 7-9 
Andersen, Hans Christian, Fairy Tales Appleton 5 
Austen, Jane, Pride and Prejudice. ............ccccceccccceccoccccceccescees Laidlaw 7-8 


1 Daniel J. Assuma, “A List of Simplified Classics,” English Journal, 42: 94-96, 
February 1953. 
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Ballantyne, R. M., The Coral Island Dutton 
Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Doone...................2-..ccccssessse--eeneeees Globe 
Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Doone.....................:0-0.--- . Laidlaw 


Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Doone. 
Bronte, Charlotte, Jane Eyre. 












. Scott, Foresman 
. Globe 


Bronte, Charlotte, Jane Eyre.... . Laidlaw 
Bronte, Emily, Wuthering Heights.. . Globe 

Bronte, Emily, Wuthering Heights.................. . Laidlaw 
Brooks, Elbridge S., A Boy of the First Empire. . Appleton 


Bunyan, 
Clemens, 

King 
Clemens, 
Clemens, 
Clemens, 















Buck, Pearl, The Good Earth..... .. Globe 
John, Pilgrim’s Progress... Standard 
Samuel L., A Connecticut Yankee at 
Arthur's Court Globe 
oe ee | 7 ae Scott, Foresman 
Samuel L., The Prince and the Pauper.................... Sanborn 
Samuel L., Tom Sawyer.....................--- . Scott, Foresman 
Coliedi, ©., Pinecehiée............................ - Appleton 


Cooper, James Fenimore, The Deerslayer.............. 


Cooper, J 
Dana, Ri 
Defoe, D 


Defoe, Daniel, Rebinson Crusoe... 







. Sanborn 

ames Fenimore, The Last of the Mohicans................ Scott, Foresman 
chard Henry, Two Years Before the Mast............ Sanborn 

Wmlal, Baebieset Ov W000..<.cesccccececccesecscceccscese . Appleton 

. Sanborn 


















Defoe, Daniel, Rebinson Crusoe..... Scott, Foresman 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.........................-....--<.0---+- Globe 

Dickens, Charles, David Copperfild.. .... Harcourt, Brace 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.. .. Laidlaw 

Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.. Scott, Foresman 
Dickens, Charles, Great Expectations.......................-..----.------- Harcourt, Brace 
ET OT OS 8 — ee Globe 

Dickens, Charles, Oliver Twist.. . Laidlaw 

Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities. . Globe 

Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities. .. Laidlaw 
Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities Harcourt, Brace 
Dodge, Mary Mapes, Hans Brinker..............-......<------:ss-0-++s++- Appleton 
Dumas, Alexander, The Count of Monte Cristo.. Globe 

Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers.......... ; .. Globe 


Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers.. 
Eliot, George, The Mill on the Floss....... 







.. Globe 


Eliot, George, Silas Marmer....................-..--2+---«+- .. Globe 


Eliot, George, Silas Marner 
Eliot, George, Silas Marner..... 


Grimm's 





I Se asinisisisnniiniasiaimbsesind ages ge ssheenaueaeiadaeaith _. Dutton 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The House of the Seven Gables....... Globe 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Tanglewood Tales......................- 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, A Wonder Book.. 


.. Dutton 
.. Appleton 






Hawthorne, Nathaniel, A Wonder Book...... .. Dutton 


Hughes, 
Hugo, Vi 
Hugo, Vi 


Thomas, Tom Brown’s School Days............-.--.-.----- Dutton 


Globe 


ctor, Les Miserables suninsneaiaieninnhs tp 
secececeeses LQidlaw 


ctor, Les Miserables 


Hugo, Victor, Les Miserables........ we ... Liveright 
Macdonald, George, The Princess and Curdie.......................... Dutton 


Macdonak 
Melville, 
Melville, 
Melville, 


Herman, Moby Dick... sdoleiaaet 
RG ee ........ Sanborn 
Herman, Moby Dick 


i, George, The Princess and the Goblin. .. Dutton 
seiannincanaiies ..... Laidlaw 





Scott, Foresman 


+ gg * Carola, Robin Hood........... pie eee eee 


Poe, Edgar Allan, Short Stories... 
Ruskin, John, The King of the Golden ‘River... 

Scott, Sir Walter, Ivanhoe.. ss 
Scott, Sir Walter, Ivanhoe.......................... 







.. Laidlaw 
.. Appleton 
.Globe 

.. Laidlaw 





Scott, Sir Walter, Kenilworth....... Globe 
Scott, Sir Walter, Quentin Durw ia ie Globe 
Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty.. ‘ lade Dutton 
RE Sy ....----- Dutton 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, The B lack 0 ae Globe 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Kidnapped..........................-.......-.++- Globe 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Treasure Island..................... .... Dutton 


Stevenson, 
Stevenson, 


.. Sanborn 
..Seott, Foresman 


Robert Louis, Treasure Island... 
Robert Louis, Treasure Island..... 








Stratton, Clarence, When Washington Danced Scott, Foresman 
Stuart, Jesse, Hie to the Hunters........................ .--++------ Harcourt, Brace 
Swift, Jonathan, Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land.. .... Sanborn 
Verne, Jules B., Around the World in Eighty Days.. indi Scott, Foresman 
Wyss, J. R., Swiss Family Robinson .. Dutton 


The Arabian Nights.... 
Eight Treasured Stories... 
Modern Short Stories 
Six Great Stories..... 









.. Appleton 
.. Scott, Foresman 


.Scott, Foresman 
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Textbooks and Workbooks for Teaching Reading Skills. A 
well-balanced remedial or developmental reading program should 
not only encourage pupils to read widely among fiction and non- 
fiction books in the general literature field, but should also make 
some provision for specific instruction in work-type reading meth- 
ods. Frequently one day per week is devoted to this phase of the 
work. Instruction and practice are concentrated at such times on 
such exercises as the following: 


. Vocabulary building exercises 

. Reading for details 

. Reading for the central idea of a selection 

. Reading to answer specific questions 

. Skimming 

. Rate-building exercises 

. Oral reading and phrasing 

- Reading in specific subject-matter fields 

9. Newspaper reading 

10. Making of a precis 

11. Outlining 

12. Using a card catalogue 

13. Using the table of contents and indexes of a book 
14. Using dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, and other study aids 


IS oO Ph OO ND = 


ie) 


The teacher may design his own exercises for the pupils to use, 
or one or more of the commercially available textbooks or work- 
books in this field may be employed. The pupil’s own subject- 
matter textbooks and other textbooks of a similar nature which 
are at hand also provide valuable material for use in developing 
better study-type reading skills. Brief descriptions of some widely 
used reading textbooks and workbooks follow. Dozens of other 
useful books of this type may be found by consulting the cata- 
logues issued by the various publishing houses. 


Reading Skilltexts, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 

These popular workbooks aid the pupil in developing readi- 
ness skills, comprehension skills, vocabulary meanings, word analy- 
sis skills, organization skills, interpretation skills, and locating in- 
formation skills. The booklets are available at nine levels of dif- 
ficulty as follows: We Can Read (Grade 1—Preprimer), Bibs 
(Grade 1), Nicky (Grade 2), Uncle Funny Bunny (Grade 3), 
Uncle Ben (Grade 4), Tom Trott (Grade 5), Pat the Pilot (Grade 
6), Modern Reading I (Grade 7), and Modern Reading II (Grade 
8). The books, however, do not carry the grade designations on 
the cover. They can, therefore, be used with pupils not only at 
the grade school levels, but also in the junior and senior high school 
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for remedial purposes. Free diagnostic reading lists are provided 
with each booklet. 


Phonics Skilltexts, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 

These workbooks are designed especially to develop skill in the 
use of phonics. There are four booklets in the series: A (grades 
1-2), B (grades 2-3), C (grades 3-4), and D (grades 4-5). They 
can be effectively employed with pupils in the upper grades and 
high school who need remedial work in this area. 


Guiler, W. S., and J. H. Coleman, Getting the Meaning, Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. 

There are three workbooks in this series. Book 1 is designed 
primarily for pupils in grades 7 or 8, Book 2 for pupils in grades 
9 or 10, and Book 3 for pupils in grades 11 or 12. There are, how- 
ever, no grade designations on the books. This makes it possible 
to use them with any group for which the material is appropriate. 
Book 1, for example, can be very effectively used with retarded 
readers in senior high schools. Each book contains thirty-six units 
of work, enough for regular practice two or three times per week 
for a semester. The practice exercises in these books require the 
pupil to focus his attention on “Getting Word Meanings,” “Choos- 
ing the Best Title,” “Getting the Main Idea,” “Getting the Facts,” 
“Making an Outline,” and “Drawing Conclusions.” 


Hovious, Carol, Flying the Printways, Boston, D. C. Heath and 

Company, 525 pp. 

This textbook is well suited for use in Freshman or Sophomore 
high-school reading improvement classes. It contains many in- 
teresting stories as well as practice exercises to develop specific 
reading skills. The pictures in the book and the general organiza- 
tion both are of the type that make an appeal to the pupils for 
whom it is intended. 


Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Better Reading Books (Book 1, Book 
2, Book 3), Chicago, Illinois, Science Research Associates. 
According to the Dale-Chall formula, the articles in Book I 

range in difficulty from Grade 5.0 to 6.9; in Book 2, from Grade 

7.0 to 8.9; and in Book 3, from Grade 9.0 to 10.9. The pupil 

should use the book that is nearest his present level of reading 

ability. Each book includes 20 highly interesting articles: For 
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each article there is a 20-item comprehension test. By means of 
graphs the pupil keeps a record of his reading progress. 
Magazines and Newspapers. The reading materials for either 
remedial or developmental purposes need not be restricted to 
books. In fact, it is most desirable that an abundance of materials 
in magazine and newspaper form be provided. Teachers often 
find that pupils will read such materials when they will read 
nothing else. Schools should subscribe to the local newspapers 
and as many other newspapers as possible. The various news 
weeklies such as My Weekly, Reader, Current Events, Every Week, 
Our Times, and Young America should be made available to pu- 
pils. There are many magazines which make a strong appeal to 
pupils of adolescent age. Martin? has listed eighteen which have 
easy vocabularies, but which can be used to advantage by severely 
retarded readers in the high school. Their titles are as follows: 


American Girl Jack and Jill 
American Junior Red Cross News Junior 

Boy’s Life Junior Scholastic 
Calling All Girls Open Road for Boys 
Child Life Story Parade 
Children’s Activities True Comics 
Children’s Play Mate Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
Collins Magazine Wee Wisdom 
Highlights for Children World Youth 


Classics Illustrated and Other Comic-Type Magazines. The 
series known as Classics Illustrated can be secured from newsstands 
or ordered from the publishers directly.* In appearance these 
booklets resemble the typical comic magazines, but their contents 
deal with the masterpieces of literature. Well over 100 issues have 
already appeared which include such titles as Ivanhoe, Moby, Dick, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, Jane Eyre, Silas Marner, 
David Copperfield, and The Iliad. These magazines are colorful 
and filled with action. 

Another similar series is known as Classics Illustrated Junior. 
The vocabulary used is at a still lower level of difficulty than the 
Classics Illustrated. Among the titles which have already been 
published are Beauty and the Beast, Puss in Boots, and Rumpel- 
stiltskin. Illustrated booklets which deal with stories from the 

2 Laura K. Martin, Magazines for School Libraries, New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, 1950, pp. 23-24. 
® Published by the Gilberton Company, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 


ork. 
* Published by Famous Authors, Ltd., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
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for remedial purposes. Free diagnostic reading lists are provided 
with each booklet. 


Phonics Skilltexts, Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill Company. 

These workbooks are designed especially to develop skill in the 
use of phonics. There are four booklets in the series: A (grades 
1-2), B (grades 2-3), C (grades 3-4), and D (grades 4-5). They 
can be effectively employed with pupils in the upper grades and 
high school who need remedial work in this area. 


Guiler, W. S., and J. H. Coleman, Getting the Meaning, Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. 

There are three workbooks in this series. Book 1 is designed 
primarily for pupils in grades 7 or 8, Book 2 for pupils in grades 
9 or 10, and Book 3 for pupils in grades 11 or 12. There are, how- 
ever, no grade designations on the books. This makes it possible 
to use them with any group for which the material is appropriate. 
Book 1, for example, can be very effectively used with retarded 
readers in senior high schools. Each book contains thirty-six units 
of work, enough for regular practice two or three times per week 
for a semester. The practice exercises in these books require the 
pupil to focus his attention on “Getting Word Meanings,” “Choos- 
ing the Best Title,” “Getting the Main Idea,” “Getting the Facts,” 
“Making an Outline,” and “Drawing Conclusions.” 


Hovious, Carol, Flying the Printways, Boston, D. C. Heath and 

Company, 525 pp. 

This textbook is well suited for use in Freshman or Sophomore 
high-school reading improvement classes. It contains many in- 
teresting stories as well as practice exercises to develop specific 
reading skills. The pictures in the book and the general organiza- 
tion both are of the type that make an appeal to the pupils for 
whom it is intended. 


Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Better Reading Books (Book 1, Book 
2, Book 3), Chicago, Illinois, Science Research Associates. 


According to the Dale-Chall formula, the articles in Book 1 
range in difficulty from Grade 5.0 to 6.9; in Book 2, from Grade 
7.0 to 8.9; and in Book 3, from Grade 9.0 to 10.9. The pupil 
should use the book that is nearest his present level of reading 
ability. Each book includes 20 highly interesting articles: For 
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each article there is a 20-item comprehension test. By means of 
graphs the pupil keeps a record of his reading progress. 
Magazines and Newspapers. The reading materials for either 
remedial or developmental purposes need not be restricted to 
books. In fact, it is most desirable that an abundance of materials 
in magazine and newspaper form be provided. Teachers often 
find that pupils will read such materials when they will read 
nothing else. Schools should subscribe to the local newspapers 
and as many other newspapers as possible. The various news 
weeklies such as My Weekly, Reader, Current Events, Every Week, 
Our Times, and Young America should be made available to pu- 
pils. There are many magazines which make a strong appeal to 
pupils of adolescent age. Martin? has listed eighteen which have 
easy vocabularies, but which can be used to advantage by severely 
retarded readers in the high school. Their titles are as follows: 


American Girl Jack and Jill 
American Junior Red Cross News Junior 

Boy’s Life Junior Scholastic 
Calling All Girls Open Road for Boys 
Child Life Story Parade 
Children’s Activities True Comics 
Children’s Play Mate Uncle Ray’s Magazine 
Collins Magazine Wee Wisdom 
Highlights for Children World Youth 


Classics Illustrated and Other Comic-Type Magazines. The 
series known as Classics Illustrated can be secured from newsstands 
or ordered from the publishers directly. In appearance these 
booklets resemble the typical comic magazines, but their contents 
deal with the masterpieces of literature. Well over 100 issues have 
already appeared which include such titles as Ivanhoe, Moby, Dick, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Oliver Twist, Jane Eyre, Silas Marner, 
David Copperfield, and The Iliad. These magazines are colorful 
and filled with action. 

Another similar series is known as Classics Illustrated Junior.* 
The vocabulary used is at a still lower level of difficulty than the 
Classics Illustrated. Among the titles which have already been 
published are Beauty and the Beast, Puss in Boots, and Rumpel- 
Stiliskin. Illustrated booklets which deal with stories from the 

2 Laura K. Martin, Magazines for School Libraries, New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany, 1950, pp. 23-24. 
®* Published by the Gilberton Company, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 


ork. 
* Published by Famous Authors, Ltd., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
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Bible are also available. These include Tales from the Great 
Book,5 and Picture Stories from the Bible.® 
Material in this form makes a tremendous appeal to pupils not 
only in the grammar grades but also in the junior and senior high 
scheol. The content of the booklets is of high caliber and should 
serve to develop an interest in fine literature on the part of pupils 
who might fail to respond to the classics directly. The vocabulary 
is sufficiently easy to permit their use with most retarded readers. 
Sources of Information Concerning Materials for Retarded 
Readers. A large number of bibliographies and booklists especially 
designed for retarded readers have made their appearance. The 
teacher of reading will find these most helpful. Nineteen of these 
sources are listed as follows: 


“Bibliography for Retarded Readers,” Reading Clinic, St. Louis Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 5 pp. (mimeographed). 

Blair, Glenn M., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, Revised Edition, New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1956. Chapter 8. Contains numerous book- 
lists for retarded readers. 

Books for Adult Beginners (Grades 1 to 8), American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1946. 

Bush, Bernice C., Anita E. Dunn, and Mabel E. Jackman, “Fare for the Re- 
luctant Reader,” State University of New York, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, 1951, 43 pp. (mimeographed). ara 

Durrell, Donald D., and Helen B. Sullivan, High Interest Low Vocabulary Book 
List, Educational Clinic, Boston University School of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1952, 35 pp. 

Eakin, Mary K., “Trade Books for Poor Readers,” Clinical Studies in Reading, 
II, Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 77, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois, January, 1953, pp. 177-181. 

“Easy Books Which Appeal to Poor Readers,” Reading Clinic, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 2 pp. (mimeographed). 

Hill, Margaret Keyser, A Bibliography of Reading Lists for Retarded Readers, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Bulletin No. 681, April 1, 1953. 

La Plante, Effie, “Rapid Reading Books,” Cataloging Section, Division of Libra- 
ries, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, November, 1952, 9 pp. 
(mimeographed). 

Lutz, Una Dell, “Books for Severely Retarded Junior High School Readers,” 
English Journal, Vol. 39, October, 1950, pp. 439-447. 

Richards, Margaret, “Books for Slow Readers,” Wilson Library Bulletin, Vol. 
14, May, 1940, pp. 642-645. 

Slater, Russell, Books for Youth Who Dislike Reading, Bulletin of the Ohio 
Conference on Reading, No. 2, Ohio State University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 
1941, 16 pp. 

Smith, Nila B., “Helpful Books to Use with Retarded Readers,” Elementary a 
School Journal, Vol. 52, March, 1952, pp. 390-397. 


5 Published by Famous Funnies Publications, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 386, 
New York 


® Published by M. C. Gaines, 225 Lafayette Street, New York. 
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Spache, George, Good Books for Poor Readers, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 1954. 

Sprague, Lois, “Non-Fiction Books for Retarded Readers in the Upper Grades,” 
Elementary English, Vol. 28, January, 1951, pp. 28-34. 

Strang, Ruth, Christine B. Gilbert, and Margaret C. Scoggin, Gateway to 
Readable Books, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1952, 148 pp. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, and Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades, First Supplement, American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Right Book for the Right Child, Third Edition, John Day Company, New 
York. 

Warner, Dorothy, “Bibliography of Reading Materials Suitable for the Mentally 
Retarded (On the Secondary Level),” Division of Special Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas, 4 pp. (mimeographed). 








How Well Will Your Students 
Read Science? 


LEONARD W. JOLL 
Reading and English Consultant, Connecticut State Department of Education 
KX 


OR A CONSIDERABLE period of time the reading levels 

of texts in science, social studies, health, and other areas have 
been of prime concern to teachers of reading. In general, the 
materials in the content area were selected by the following cri- 
teria: (1) Do children of this age-grade level possess sufficient 
background to handle this material? (2) Are children at this 
age-grade level interested in these areas? (3) Does the material 
follow a normal sequence of development from grade to grade? 
(4) Will a specific text stimulate the interest and furnish the 
background which will enable students to solve their own per- 
sonal problems. 

Authors and publishers have given a considerable amount of 
time and thought to these criteria and have designed texts that 
will meet these demands. A point that needs consideration, how- 
ever, is that each content area has a vocabulary all of its own. 
For example, there are many terms in science for which there is 
no substitute. This involves two problems: the concept that goes 
with the word and the pronunciation of the word. 

Let us take a very common word thermometer. Children at 
the second grade have a working concept of this word yet are 
frequently unable to recognize it in print. Not long ago a teacher 
was working with a second grade boy and asked him. what a thermo 
meter was. The boy looked blankly at the teacher. Then the 
teacher correctly pronounced the word and the boy asked which 
one was being talked about. The teacher told the boy to tell 
all he knew. “Well,” said the boy, “there is the one that a doctor 
uses to tell if you are sick or well, and there is the one we have 
in the house and outdoors to tell how cold it is getting. I think 
that there is another that science men use but I do not remember 
the name of it.” It is evident that this boy had a fairly good 
knowledge of a thermometer. A further check on the boy showed 
that he was unable to recognize the printed word either in con- 
text or isolation. 

Television, radio, movies, etc., have played an important part 
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in helping boys and girls to develop functional concepts, but these 
media are able to do little to develop word attack. . 

Teachers who are fortunate enough to be allowed to select the 
texts they use should note carefully the sentence structure in a 
number of texts for the same grade level. This can be done by 
taking a random sampling of the second or third sentence on every 
tenth or fifteenth page throughout the book. Is the sentence struc- 
ture clear and straightforward? If there are many complex or 
compound-complex sentences then it is more than likely that the 
reading will be difficult. Are the chapters well-organized with 
good sub-headings. Are the chapters so organized so that assign- 
ments can easily be given without placing too much of a load on 
the pupil? Does the chapter have a good summary? Does the 
text have a good glossary and index? If the text will meet these 
requirements then the teacher may have a fair amount of assur- 
ance that it can be effectively handled by the majority of the stu- 
dents. 

In the case where the teacher is stuck with the text of another's 
choice the task becomes somewhat different but not at all im- 
possible. Carefully examine the text in the same light as for an 
initial selection. If there are certain essential features that are 
missing then these must be provided for by the teacher in the 
giving of the assignment. A considerable amount of time must 
be spent on concept development. Definite points to look for in 
the assignment should be pointed out. It should be kept in mind 
that five people can look at a single object but there can never 
be a guarantee that they will all see the same thing. 

To many teachers this may seem to be spoon feeding but the 
teachers should aim toward a goal when they will be able to give 
out an assignment and the pupils will have gained enough inde- 
pendence to go about their job with a feeling of assurance. 

Now let us turn our attention to the students. What will 
they bring to the class? How can we determine the extent of their 
background and the skills they have developed? 

It would be quite helpful if the teacher of science would sample 
terms in the glossary and make up a list to present to the class 
either on a chart or on the blackboard. In a brief period of time 
he would be able to determine the students’ ability to pronounce 
the words. This exercise could be followed by using the same list 
of words in context and getting the student’s reactions. This 
would help to determine the general extent of the student’s back- 
ground of concepts. 
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Now let the students examine the glossary in their science book. 
They find words like the following: auditory, altimeter, kilowatt, 
barograph, and many others. To many students these are just an 
accumulation of terms while to others they will have a specific 
meaning. How many students will look at the word auditory and 
immediately recognize that audi implies hearing. Structural 
analysis is a key that will help readers of science to feel more at 
home when approaching new material. Encourage them to build 
word lists which contain clues to aid in word identification. 

As a final step, take time to show the students how you want 
them to use the book. Take time to give out the assignment so 
that when the student is working on his own he will know what 
he is looking for and how he may hope to find it. Too many times 
we who have been working in our own areas of interest forget that 
others are not quite so familiar with the material. 

Science assignments should be followed by many experiences 
and a wealth of classroom discussion. The aim of the assignment 
should not be an allotted number of pages to be covered in a spe- 
cific number of days but a thorough understanding of basic con- 
cepts and principles. 

There is no one cure-all for poor readers, but let us not throw 
rocks in their way. Let us have our students read science not as 
so many words but with understanding and enjoyment. Science 
can and should be one of the most interesting areas in all of the 
high school curriculum. 
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Teaching Reading in Science Classes 


RuTH STRANG 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
KX 


EADING INSTRUCTION is needed in every science class. 

This is true because there are special problems of reading 
science: the approach is different from reading fiction and many 
other kinds of material; there is a technical vocabulary to be mas- 
tered; and there are special problems to reading formulas, dia- 
grams, directions. Second, effective reading in their science books 
will contribute to students’ total reading efficiency. In this article 
we shall give a few glimpses into science classrooms showing how 
teachers are conducting successful periods of reading instruction. 


How Do Tuey REAp? 


With any new class the science teacher needs to know what 
his students are getting out of the books he expects them to read. 
Of course, he can get a general idea of their reading level from 
any standardized reading test that has been given. This is useful, 
but it is even more useful to see exactly what is being communi- 
cated to different students by the authors of the science text and 
reference books used in his class. The results will surprise him. 

This is the procedure one science teacher used. He selected a 
unit of two or three pages from the text that the students had not 
yet read. Since they all had copies of the book, he did not have 
to mimeograph the passage. He did, however, make copies of 
the questions on the passage for every student. The first question 
was a general one: What did the author say? The other questions 
were more specific ones on the main idea, the most important de- 
tails, the technical vocabulary, and on generalizations or conclu- 
sions that could properly be derived from the passage. He also 
included several questions on the students’ method of reading the 
passage.! 

He gave this informal teaching-test the second day he met the 
class. He had told them on the first day something about the 
importance of science in the world today, the need for scientists, 
and the vocational opportunities to which his subject contributed. 
He also had explored with them their new science book—how it 


1 For more detail see Ruth Strang, Constance McCullough, and Arthur Traxler, 
Problems in the Improvement of Reading (Second Edition), pp. 258-260. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 
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was organized, its special aids to understanding, the purpose of 
its various parts. 

In introducing the informal test he gave simple directions to 
turn to page 205 when the signal to begin was given and to read, —> 
in the way they usually read a science assignment, until they came | 
to the end of that section. When they had finished reading, they 
should look at the board and write the number they saw there; 
that would be the number of seconds they had taken to read the 
passage. (He would write the seconds as they passed in ten-second 
intervals.) Then, without looking back at the book, they were 
to write the answers to the questions. } 

After the class had finished this informal test, it was used for 
teaching purposes. The students exchanged papers and read and 
discussed the answers. The responses to the first question were 
most interesting. Some students gave only a few scattered facts; 
some were inaccurate in their reporting of details; some confused 
the main idea with illustrations of it; many were very poor in re- 
lating ideas and making generalizations, inferences, and applica- 
tions; a few were able to state the author’s thought clearly and in 
the proper sequence and also to see the significance of the passage 
as a whole. 

As the answers were read, students discussed why some were «<? 
good and some, poor. Those who had comprehended the passage 
well in a reasonable length of time were asked to describe their 
method of reading. 

This informal test led to further instruction in how to read 
an assignment in science. In a few days the teacher gave a similar 
informal test to measure their improvement. Each student made 
a progress chart showing his reading speed and comprehension at 
the beginning of the year and improvement he had made. 





How To READ More EFFECTIVELY 


Finding out how students in a given class read is not enough. 
All of them will profit by instruction in how to approach a science 
reading assignment. Instead of their usual haphazard, unreflective 
approach, they can be taught a more effective systematic method. 

This same teacher, recognizing the students’ need for instruc- 
tion, devoted another period to how to read a science assignment. 
He began by giving them the assignment for the next day and a. 
asking how they would begin reading it. Then he said, “I have 
a short film today called, ‘How Effective Is Your Reading?’? What 





2 Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, Illinois. 
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help would you expect to get from it in studying science more ef- 
fectively?” After their ideas were written on the board, the film 
was shown. It portrays a boy studying his science assignment, first 
thinking about what he already knows about the topic and why it 
is important to him; then skimming to see what the author is try- 
ing to do; then writing questions to which he wants to find the an- 
swers. He is then ready to read carefully. Finally, he checks his 
comprehension by reviewing and reciting. After showing the film, 
the teacher lets the class state in their own words the answers to 
their questions. To clinch some of the points, he showed the film 
a second time. 

At the end of the second showing, he called for a group de- 
cision: “How many think we ought to study our assignment this 
way tonight—unless we have a still more effective method of our 
own?” He went further and let them take the first two steps in 
studying their present assignment: (1) survey what they already 
know and want to know and (2) skim and raise questions the 
book can answer. 

Subsequently he gave less formal assignments, often in the form 
of problems to be solved or projects to be undertaken. They read 
at home for a “Science-News program” and for a Science Club in 
which they tried to find answers to $64 questions. But for a study- 
type of assignment in which the aim was, first of all, to find out 
what the author said, he referred back to this Survey Q3R method 
until they had mastered it and made it their own. 


How To BuILp A SCIENCE VOCABULARY 


A comprehension of key words is essential in reading science 
material. The key words must be identified, their common mean- 
ings recognized, their special meanings as used in the science book 
illustrated. 

One teacher used the simple device of writing on the board the 
key words related to the topic to be studied. One day the words 
were temperature, thermometer, humidity, etc. She wrote the 
words on the board and asked the students to share their ex- 
periences with these words. For example, with reference to humid- 
ity one youngster said, “I like to read the weather reports in the 
papers and always find out what the humidity is. It it’s near 100 
per cent on a hot day we feel very uncomfortable.” Another said, 
“My mother is always complaining about the humidity, especially 
in August.” With other words, whenever possible, the teacher had 
the substance to show them or demonstrated the process. 
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The students also made a class dictionary of the key words. 
Each student made one or more pages of this dictionary, giving the 
word, the dictionary pronunciation and definitions, several sen- 
tences using the word—these were often cut out from newspapers 
and magazines—and a picture, drawing, or diagram illustrating 
it, if possible. The students signed their name to the pages they 
had produced and vied with one another to make their pages the 
most interesting. In these ways the students gradually built a basic 
science vocabulary. 

“The science texts for my grade are too difficult” is a common 
complaint of science teachers. Studies made by Mallinson and 
others* have confirmed teachers’ impressions. There are, however, 
wide differences in level of reading difficulty among texts and even 
among sections of the same text. 

The readability of these books could be improved in several 
ways—by relating a topic or problem to some real interest of the 
student, by improving the logical organization and sequence of 
ideas, by using less difficult nontechnical words, and by reducing 
the vocabulary load of technical words. In choosing books for his 
class the teacher should select those that best meet the above re- 
quirements. If the teacher is “stuck” with too difficult texts, he 
will have to give students more instruction in reading them with 
as much comprehension as possible and in building the necessary 
vocabulary. He will also try to supply easier supplementary 
reading. 


How To THINK SCIENTIFICALLY 


Habits of thinking while reading science need to be developed. 
From concrete facts given in the text and reference books, first- 
hand experiences, and experiments described or demonstrated by 
the teacher or performed by the class, the students should learn 
to make sound generalizations about the physical world in which 
they live. To do this kind of thinking involves seeing relations 
among facts, following the author’s line of reasoning, and testing 
the validity of the conclusions reached. 

Another aspect of scientific thinking is the application of ideas 
gained from the reading of science to the world as they see it. 
With practice, students will gradually acquire the ability to apply 
what they read to real life problems. The skillful teacher creates 
conditions in which the student can move forward on his own in 
solving everyday problems. 


*G. G. Mallinson and Others, “Reading Difficulty of Textbooks for General Science,” 
School Review, LX (February, 1952), 94-98. 
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The problem-solving method of reading is particularly im- 
portant in science. Carter* described a science period in which 
the class were studying the causes affecting rainfall. The teacher 
first helped the students to read the rainfall maps in their texts 
to see where the rainfall was light and where it was heavy. Many 
questions were raised by this study of the maps: Why is there such 
a difference between the amount of precipitation on the western 
and the eastern slopes of the mountains? Why are the prevailing 
winds laden with moisture? Why does condensation take place? 
In addition to finding answers to these questions in science books, 
the students had the firsthand experience of seeing how moisture 
in the air condenses on a glass filled with 1 c.c. water. Many words 
such as condensation, evaporation, relative humidity, water vapor 
took on additional meanings. Throughout this unit of study the 
students were encouraged to find facts through reading and ob- 
servation and to use them in making inferences. 


How To ENCOURAGE FREE READING 

Children want to find out about science. Of their own accord, 
they frequently look up science topics. During school years they 
can acquire interests in reading science that persist throughout life. 

One teacher asked her students to bring in clippings on science 
topics. They had a chance to read the most interesting to the 
class. All were put on the bulletin board under general topics. 
Those of permanent interest and value were filed by a committee 
for future reference. 

Another teacher was fortunate in securing the cooperation of 
a librarian who had well-stocked shelves. When the class were 
studying a given topic, he asked the librarian to send in enough 
books on the topic so that each student might select one. Since 
a wide range of reading ability was represented in the class, the 
librarian chose books from third-grade to adult level. Part of a 
period the teacher spent ip guiding the students’ choice of books. 
The rest of the period they spent in free reading. After they had 
finished reading the books chosen, they discussed them in class. 

While the students were reading independently, the teacher 
held individual conferences with students to see how they were 
reading, what difficulties they were meeting, and what they needed 


to do to improve their reading. 


*Homer L. J. Carter, “Reading, a Contributing and Concomitant Factor in the 
Study of Science,’ School Science and Mathematics, LIV (October, 1954), 567-70. 
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How To ACHIEVE PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH READING 


The effective reading of science should result in people better 
able to cope with and contribute to the modern world. 

In a tenth-grade biology class most of the students, ranging in 
age from thirteen to seventeen years, were behavior problems. The 
new teacher, unable to enlist their interest in his subject, began with 
their interests. They formed special interest groups, took field 
trips, and engaged in many other activities. In each of these 
activities they found they needed reading. Those who could not 
read or write effectively enough sought help in preparing and pre- 
senting the reports of their activities. The teacher gave instruction 
in word recognition skills as needed. 

By the end of the year this “non-reading” group had filled a 
small bookcase with well-prepared, illustrated booklets, which they 
had made. They had written and produced a science play. 

Evidence of the success of this program was shown in their 
higher scores on reading tests and in the favorable reports of their 
conduct. They remained in school and some took other courses 
in science. 

In every class there is probably undiscovered science talent. 
It needs to be discovered and encouraged. Opportunities for its 
development, expert instruction and guidance, and the experience 
of success in the field are necessary for its fruition. 
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Bien ARTICLE is a review of a program designed to build 
good work-study skills which have proven to be of value to 
the individual student. In presenting the program it is necessary 
to consider three phases of the social studies program in relation 
to the skills which are needed by students: (1) the social studies 
program and its place in the modern school; (2) a review of funda- 
mental problems related to reading in the social studies program; 
and (3) the program of instruction which teachers may adapt in 
training students to utilize effective methods of study. 


SociAL STUDIES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


No longer can the teacher of American History, World His- 
tory, Civics, Problems of American Democracy or the many other 
additional courses in the social studies field be concerned only with 
the acquisition of important facts and concepts. In addition the 
teacher of today is equally concerned with (1) the development 
of social skills (working in groups, getting along with others, shar- 
ing, and individual projects), (2) the development of research 
skills, and (3) the acquisition of important concepts which enable 
the student to understand the socia!-political-economic world in 
which he finds himself. The understandings are immature because 
of the maturation level and the level of aspirations of the student 
concerned; however, his ability to go forth and become a better 
citizen should be enhanced by the very nature of the training the 
student has received by being a part of the democratic process it- 
self. 

Certain basic skills are needed by each student if he is to suc- 
ceed. First, the student must be able to read and to interpret 
what has been read. Secondly, the student must have the ability 
to develop a conceptual vocabulary. Lastly, the student must de- 
velop an ability to recognize and attack a problem. This is neces- 
sary in order that he suspend judgment until he has facts and can 
render a fair judgment or decision. These skills demand the 
teacher to be a teacher of reading, writing, spelling, English, her 
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particular subject field, and a teacher of work-study skills. While 
work-study skills are dependent upon the specific tools just listed, 
the need for specific development of these skills remains an addi- 
tional and essential task in the teaching process. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


An understanding of the students within the classroom of the 
teacher is necessary if the program of instruction is to be effective 
and efficient. The following suggestions will help achieve suc- 
cess in reaching this goal. 

1. Analysis of Class. The class should be analyzed according 
to the reading abilities of the students. A chart will help the 
teacher in this analysis. It should indicate the chronological age, 
intelligence quotient, mental age, reading age (or reading grade 
level) for each student. This should be studied against the reading 
expectancies of the various categories. For example, the following 
information of a seventh grade class reveals: 


Student No. O.A. T.Q. M.A. RGP* Normal RGP Remarks 
1. 147 122 170 9.6 10.0 normal 

2. 161 112 180 5.1 10.0 remedial 

3. 151 113 155 6.6 8.0 slow reader, 
needs some help 

4. 176 93 163 7.0 7.0 normal 

5. 168 85 143 6.6 6.9 normal 


* RGP—Reading Grade Placement 


Note that in cases four and five the students are reading to capacity 
and are normal readers. Case two is definitely reading below abil- 
ity and should have special remedial training. Case three is a slow 
reader and some special help will be needed; however, the student 
is not strictly a remedial case. Level of expectancy charts! indicate, 
for example, at age 14 a student with an intelligence quotient of 

90 will have a mental grade of 7.6 

85 will have a mental grade of 6.9 

80 will have a mental grade of 6.2 

75 will have a mental grade of 5.5 
Reading abilities of the student will be approximate to the mental 
grade. 

A careful analysis of the class will reveal, then, whether the 
student is reading at a normal capacity. Teachers need to learn 
to accept the limitations placed upon students by their mental, 
physical, and emotional conditions and adjust the work to the 
levels of performance. Students accept these limitations readily 
and much more quickly than teachers. It is this gap in teacher- 


1See Table XIII, “Age of Attaining Reading Readiness and Expected Level of 
Mental Maturity for Mentally Retarded Children” in Harris, Albert J. How to Increase 
Reading Ability. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 1938. 
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pupil understanding that causes many of the frustrations in teach- 
ing and learning. 

2. Rate of Reading. The purpose for which the student is 
reading governs the rate of speed as well as being governed by 
the ability of the student to read. Geographical reading must be 
at a slower rate than historical material. Geography is filled with 
new names, new ideas, and new places in running account fashion. 
The student is also required to read materials which demand his 
constant reference to maps, charts, and graphs for their interpre- 
tation. As a result, speed of reading must be slower if the student 
is to retain what he is reading. Historical reading resembles the 
type of reading which the student does in a basal reading program 
of the elementary school more than any other type of content 
material and can be read faster. 

3. Vocabulary. The student neecs to know that he, himself, 
through wide reading and expcriences, develops and expands his 
own vocabulary. The teacher can only encourage the student and 
assist him from time to time in developing those word analysis 
skills which will aid the student. 

There are several peculiar problems in social studies vocabu- 
lary that should be listed: 

a. Social studies contain many unique words that should be developed 
(plebeian, patriarch, armada, hemisphere); 

b. Many proper names are presented which create problems in recognition, 
identification, and selection of importance; 

c. Concepts, such as democracy, labor unions or free enterprise, are learned 
gradually and are expanded in relation to the maturity of the individual and 
the situation in which the student meets these concepts; 

d. Geography has a large technical vocabulary and is rather exacting 
material. It also requires the student to depart from the reading task and 
consult things such as maps, charts, etc. which require a high degree of 
memory or comprehension; 

e. History has a high degree of continuity and yet is far removed from the 
immediate life of the student which requires the development of a “sense” of 
chronology; 

f. Social studies materials, as a whole, are often removed from the im- 


mediate environment and require the individual to become a part of the past 
or a strange place. 


4. Special Skills. In addition to the areas developed above 
there are a vast number of special skills which the student must 
utilize in the study of social problems. He must be able to (a) 
locate information, (b) interpret maps, charts, graphs, pictures 
and ideas, (c) find the central ideas of paragraphs, stories, (d) 
skim, and (e) distinguish between fact and opinion. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF WorK-STupy SKILLS 

The program which will be developed seems relatively simple. 
Many teachers will feel that it is so basic that students should 
know these techniques when they enter his classroom; however, 
each teacher must discover where his students are and begin at 
that point. It has been found, though, that students who use the 
steps as outlined (or modified according to each school’s needs) 
gain security and develop sound procedure for attacking problems 
in their social studies work. 

Step One: Gathering Information. This section is concerned 
primarily with the note taking process and is presented in four 
levels. 

a. Levels One and Two. The student has a supply of 3 x 5 
cards or uniform sheets of paper of a similar size, and on one line 
writes the title of the book, the page number, and a single fact (see 
Fig. 1). As many slips of paper as are needed to gather the in- 
formation desired are used. 
















Our Forests p. 25 Our Forests p. 25 
Forests help prevent floods Forests help prevent soil ero- 
sion 








Forests help prevent floods 
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Figure 2 shows an extension of level one to level two where two 
related facts are placed upon the same piece of note paper. The 
reference is kept simple, merely the title of the book and the page 
number. This is done deliberately in order to develop the biblio- 
graphical form in progressive steps. 

Many students are truly confused and cannot tell or distinguish 
between fact and opinion. A positive program must be initiated 
by the teacher to assure himself that students are capable of recog- 
nizing a fact. 

b. Level Three. This is an extension of the second level and 
merely progresses in difficulty as the student gains security from 
the previous levels of note taking. At this time the bibliographical 
reference is expanded to include the author. The note form at 
this time is expanded to include a major fact and related sub- 
facts (see Fig. 3). 
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Doe, John Our Forests p- 23-25 





1. Conservation of Land and Water 
a. Forests help prevent floods 
b. Forests help prevent soil erosion 
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One may question the placement of the author’s name if we 
are building the complexity of the program from one step to 
another. The student is assured that there is a reason for this 
in the later development of bibliographical reference, and an illus- 
tration of this can be shown to him from one of his own textbooks. 

c. Level Four. The fourth level is an extension of the note 
taking process to include two major facts which are related and 
the important sub-facts under each. The bibliographical reference 
is now completed (see Fig. 4). 





Doe, John. Our Forests. McDoe Co., Inc. 
New York. 1935. pp. 23-25. 


1. Forests Prevent Erosion 


a. Foliage breaks force of rain downfall 
b. Sod mats under trees 
1. absorbs water 


2. Forests Prevent Floods 


a. Soil retains water 
b. Excess water drains off to rivers and streams 











Fic. 4 


The amount of time needed to train students in this first phase 
of work-study skills will be dependent upon their previous train- 
ing and experiences in the elementary schools. In secondary 
schools we should always assume the elementary school did not 
teach any of this type of material. This makes for a more thorough 
and understandable presentation. As recall is present, on the part 
of the student, the speed of coverage is greater, but it is essential 
that each step be presented as though none of the students pos- 
sessed a previous background. The more capable and average 
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students will succeed and progress in a relatively short period of 
time; however, slow learners will probably not succeed beyond 
level two or three. 

Step Two. Organizing Information. Closely related to step 
one is that of organizing information after it has been collected. 
This phase of the training closely resembles (and in reality is) 
outlining. After the student has collected his information on the 
slips, he then sorts his notes into major topics. After the distri- 
bution of all the cards and the culling of duplicate facts, the topi- 
cal piles are now ready for development into an outline. Again 
the type of outline or organization will closely follow the levels 
of note taking. Figures 5, 6, and 7 indicate the relationship of 
the note gathering process and the outline or organizational 
method. 





FORESTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


I. Location of Forests 
Il. How Forests Conserve Land and Water 


III. Commercial Uses 
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It is important that the teachers within a school system agree 
on the outline form which is to be developed with the students. 
This should be consistent and followed closely until the students 
have gained security in the use of one method. Later, other forms 
of outlining can be presented without confusion to the student. 

Step Three: Writing the Report. With adequate notes and 
an adequate outline the student can now express himself with some 
degree of accuracy and interest in the written report. The methods 
used at this stage are highly dependent upon the techniques of the 
teacher, and the understanding of those techniques by the stu- 
dent. The following points should be considered by the teacher 
in arriving at mutual standards of work as developed by student- 
teacher planning: 

1. A standard form for the report is developed. 

2. If the report is the sole means of learning by the group, the 
teacher should first read and correct the report. The 
student should rewrite in view of the corrections. Other 
students should hear only a well written report. 
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FORESTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


I. Location of Forests 
a. Natural Forests in the U. S. 
b. Canadian Forests 
c. Territorial Forests of Alaska 


II. Forests Conserve Land and Water 
a. Prevent floods 
b. Prevent soil erosion 


III. Commercial Uses 
a. Paper pulp 
b. Lumber 
c. By-products 
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3. Students should be encouraged to give their reports orally 
without reading it but using notes; however, if the student 
is at ease only in reading the report, this should be allowed. 

Giving reports, like other work that is done by students, is de- 
pendent upon the previous experiences of the student. The 
teacher should analyze and know the ability of each student in 
order to encourage each and every one of the students to raise his 
level of performance. 

Step Four: Retaining Information. To make the information 
an essential part of the learner is a major problem to most teachers. 
Again this concern is usually a result of the student not being 
able to determine that which is important for retention purposes 
and that which can be disregarded. This, too, is a learning process 
in which the teachers can assist. 

Secondary teachers often assume that students should know how 
to listen and how to take notes from important discussions and 
reports during the class hour. This is not true. One finds that 
college students have difficulties in attempting to take adequate 
notes from their college lectures. The process of retaining in- 
formation is closely tied with evaluation of materials which have 
been presented to the students through class discussions or reports. 
Once again the teacher should consider training in evaluation from 
the most simple level to the more complex independent note tak- 
ing by the student. 
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FORESTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


I. Location of Forests 

a. Natural Forests in the U. S. 
1. purpose 
2. problems of maintenance 
3. amount of land 

b. Canadian Forests 
1. purpose 
2. problems of maintenance 
3. amount of land 

c. Territorial Forests of Alaska 
1. vast storehouse 
2. last frontier 
3. problem of maintenance and production 


II. Forests Conserve Land and Water 
a. Forests prevent erosion 
1. foliage breaks force of rain downfall 


2. sod mats under trees 
a) absorbs water 


b. Forests prevent floods 
1. soil retains water 
2. excess water drains off to river and streams 
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a. Level One. The students listen to the reports or discussions. 
After the report, the teacher and pupils list the most important 
information gained from the lesson. After a complete listing of 
all points, the students and teacher then decide which are im- 
portant for retention and which are not. Those considered un- 
important are erased. The points are then placed in their logical 
order or sequence. Students copy these in their notebooks. These 
points then become the information for the more formal evaluation 
(examination) at a later time. 

b. Level Two. The students now try to take independent 
notes as the report or discussions are given. This is followed by 
a teacher-pupil evaluation of the important points. A check is 
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made by the student of these against his own notes and additions 
or deletions are made. 

c. Level Three. The student takes notes independently. The 
teacher and class discuss the important points as listed by the sev- 
eral members of the class. Individual students make their own 
additions or deletions from the basis of the discussion. 

Purpose often determines the value of the information retained. 
The student will have to be helped in deciding when it is im- 
portant to get detailed information and when it is most desirable 
to secure only broad generalizations. 

The program as outlined above may seem simple and time con- 
suming to many teachers. If students are to grow in their ability 
to attack and solve problems, teachers must be willing to take the 
time and make the effort to assure themselves that their students 
are well trained in good study-habits. One cannot be sure that 
these habits are learned through “osmosis.” They are habits which 
are developed in a continuous process from the first grade through 
high school and on even into the collegiate years. The teacher, 
who is a teacher of total action, will assure himself that his stu- 
dents are equipped with even the most simple of these study-habits. 
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High School 
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OT ONLY IS every teacher expected to give some instruction 

in reading, but he has some responsibility as well in the 
matter of determining the general area of the student’s reading 
difficulty. The teacher needs to be able to recognize the problem 
as one of word recognition, word attack, comprehension, or rate. 
In actual practice all teachers do this much oftener than they are 
aware, although they may do it in such an informal way that the 
corrective work which follows is too meager to be effective. 

It is essential that the high school know the student’s I.Q. or 
mental capacity. If his intelligence is low, it is quite possible 
that, although his reading achievement is low, he is still working 
up to his capacity. If he already is working at his ability level, 
he cannot be expected to show rapid gains in a remedial program. 


THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 

The student’s cumulative record should include both physical 
examination data and general information related to school at- 
tendance, failures, emotional and social adjustment, interests, and 
aptitudes. Some evidence of the individual’s attitude toward read- 
ing is helpful. 

In addition to the physical examination data, the classroom 
teacher can, by observation, get some idea of the student’s vision, 
hearing, and speech patterns. In the Reading Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an investigator compiled a check list of eleven 
symptoms of visual difficulty which seemed to appear most fre- 
quently among children who prove to need referral to a refraction- 
ist. The list included the following: makes facial contortions; is 
tense during close work; tilts head; holds book close to face; thrusts 
head forward; holds body tense while looking at distant objects; 
assumes poor sitting position; makes excessive head movements 


while reading; rubs eyes often; avoids as much close work as pos- 
sible; has tendency to lose place in reading. As for hearing acuity, 
the teacher may use the watch-tick test or the whisper test to detect 
gross deficiencies. A student may show signs of inability to hear 
by not responding to directions or by habitually watching the lips 
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of the person who is speaking to him. Few teachers are speech 
experts, but experienced classroom teachers can generally detect 
poor speech patterns. In matters of vision, hearing, and speech, 
the job of the teacher is to make careful observations, watch for 
symptoms, and ask the school nurse or other qualified person to 
do the thorough checkup. 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL TESTING 


At the present time, much of whatever formal diagnosis is done 
in reading at the high-school level is carried out by the English 
teacher. Sometimes he has had special training in reading; often 
he has not. There are several things the alert and conscientious 
teacher can do to locate and diagnose the reading difficulties of 
members of his classes. High schools most commonly use standard- 
ized tests! to determine reading competence. Where this is done, 
tests which have diagnostic features should be chosen if possible. 

Total scores and sub-scores should be examined first, but the 
test responses should be studied as well. By an examination of 
the answers themselves, one can note the pattern of errors and gain 
clues as to how the student worked at the test. For example, Stu- 
dent A may have completed all items, with a heavy sprinkling of 
errors beginning early in the test and extending to the end. This 
would lead to an assumption that guessing contributed to A’s 
pattern of responses. Student B’s test paper may show almost 
100% accuracy with only a small number of questions answered. 
Here one sees the product of the accurate but slow reader who is 
handicapped when the time element is introduced in the examina- 
tion. A third paper, C’s, may show accuracy in test items up to a 
certain point, at which there is a rapid decline in correct responses, 
showing that a frustration level was probably reached. This pat- 
tern would be likely to appear if the test is designed as a power 
test, that is, with its content arranged in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty, intended to measure the level of maximum reading com- 
petence of the student. 

Such insight into the work habits of students cannot be gained 
without an examination of responses to individual test items. Simi- 
larly, one can often note confusions in meaning such as that ex- 
perienced by a freshman who selected the word extinguished to 
describe a noted, famous, illustrious general. 

One who does poorly on a time test, as our mythical student 
B above, may be able to score somewhat higher on a power test. 


1 See the article “Selecting a High School Reading Test,” appearing in this num- 
ber, for a list of suggested tests. 
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Where the teacher is interested in finding the limits of B’s read- 
ing skills, the student may be allowed to finish the time-limit test 
he has taken, thus using it as a power test if it is designed so that 
items increase in difficulty as one reaches the end of the test. 

Where it is desirable to evaluate the individual’s understand- 
ing of materials read to him, and thus to estimate his potential 
ability to understand reading materials, the teacher may read the 
test aloud to the student and let him give the answers orally. If 
this is done, however, the form of the test read aloud is ruined 
for any further use with the same individual. 

Standardized oral reading tests? are likewise useful in making 
a diagnosis. The chief drawback here is that they must be given 
individually, and the classroom teacher who has not had some 
practice in recording errors in oral reading is likely to find the 
task of accurate recording somewhat exasperating at first. For 
the novice, the use of a tape recorder has the great advantage of 
making a second and even third listening opportunity possible. 
Common kinds of reading errors that can be detected through the 
use of an oral reading test include substitutions, insertions, omis- 
sions, repetitions, hesitations, disregard of punctuation, mispro- 
nunciations, and word-by-word reading. 

If the high-school teacher does not want to use standardized 
oral reading materials, he can still get information about these 
skills in another way. He may select paragraphs at different grade 
levels from a well-graded basic reading series with which the stu- 
dent is unfamiliar and ask him to read these selections aloud to 
determine kinds of reading errors, limits of efficient oral read- 
ing, word recognition ability, and word-attack skills. If the in- 
dividual is relaxed enough to talk about the word-attack skills 
he uses, the teacher can get good leads as to whether he needs 
further help in phonetic and/or structural analysis. 

Instead of the paragraphs from a basic reading series, the 
teacher may substitute material from the textbooks currently used 
by the student. Here the teacher may find out how the individual 
attacks vocabulary problems peculiar to a given content area. 

Each teacher in the content fields needs to analyze the reading 
skills called for in his own subject and to find out early in the 
semester how well his students are able to do the variety of reading 
tasks which efficient learning of the material requires. 

The student may have such a limited experiential background 


The Hiew Scuoou Journau [ Oct. 


2 Two tests frequently used are these: Gilmore Oral Reading Test by John V. Gil- 
more (World Book Co.) and Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs by William S. 
Gray (Public School Publishing Co.). 
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related to the reading matter at hand that he can bring little or 
no understanding to the problem of interpretation. For this rea- 
son the teacher will save time in the long run if he will find out 
how much students know about a problem involving reading be- 
fore the actual reading begins. 

Often a study-skills test? will give the teacher insight in help- 
ing to determine how well the student can use a dictionary, an 
encyclopedia, an atlas, an index, the library card catalogue, or The 
World Almanac, and how well he can read a map, simple graphs, 
pictorial graphs and maps, percentages, and figures. Ability to 
skim and outline may also be checked. 

It is useful for the teacher to know the amount and kind of 
outside reading the student does. Such information can be ob- 
tained through cooperation with the school librarian and his 
other teachers, as well as by an examination of student-kept, per- 
sonal reading records, and through informal conferences with the 
individual. 

Increasing one’s rate of reading is helpful only if comprehen- 
sion does not decline in the process. Rapid rate without adequate 
comprehension is useless. Rate is usually measured on easy read- 
ing material. Several of the standardized reading tests yield a 
rate-of-reading score. Here again, the teacher can use materials 
not standardized and time students to get a general idea of their 
reading rates. Such tests should allow several minutes of reading 
time in order to take into account the possible lag of the student 
in getting under way during the first minute of reading. One of 
the popular standardized tests allows five minutes for the reading 
of easy material. 

Diagnosis is actually an ongoing process that continues along 
with instruction. This is one reason the classroom teacher needs 
to know how to carry out diagnostic procedures. The purpose of 
any diagnosis is to find out what to do. It is only the first step. 
It lays the foundation for the next step, which is instruction. 
Most important is the follow-up which must begin as soon as 
the diagnosis shows the areas of weaknesses in reading that need 
to be improved. 


3 Examples: Work-Study Skills: Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B, 
New Edition (Houghton Mifflin Co.) and Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test (Stanford 
University Press). 
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Db? WE HAVE tests which measure different aspects of read- 
ing comprehension? Are the tests currently in use as diagnos- 
tic measures of reading comprehension truly diagnostic? I am not 
convinced that they are. Let’s take a good look. 

We See Three Profiles. George’s score on the vocabulary test 
indicated a relative weakness. He appeared to grasp the central 
thought and do fairly well in retention of clearly stated details 
but less well in drawing inferences from context. His interpre- 
tation of contents was about average. George’s total score on the 
test was approximately average with respect to the norm group. 

Virginia, according to the first section of the test, was a slow 
reader. Comprehension and index usage scores were high, adver- 
tising reading and poetry comprehension were relatively high, 
sentence meaning and general vocabulary fair, while paragraph 
meaning was relatively low. Virginia’s total score was somewhat 
above average. 

Hiram is less fortunate—he has his troubles with reading. But 
where? First, he took a survey test. His rate of reading seemed 
adequate, but vocabulary was low and comprehension very low. 
He was then given diagnostic reading tests of reading comprehen- 
sion—both silent and auditory. The results of the auditory test 
showed a substantially higher performance in listening compre- 
hension than in silent reading comprehension. Results on both 
tests showed better comprehension of details than of main ideas 
and conclusions which reached approximately the same low point. 

The test results for these three hypothetical young people have 
been used for illustrative purposes only. We have been trying 
to illustrate practices common in both classroom and clinic. Both 
teacher and specialist use so-called diagnostic tests to determine 
strong and weak areas of reading comprehension for individual 
students. 

Is this procedure sound? The diagnostic procedures described 
above have been fairly common for the past decade or two. Re- 
gardless of good intentions we may have been operating under 
false colors. Let us re-examine the fundamental issues carefully. 
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The most fundamental question follows: Does the reader in 
the usual or natural reading situation use mental processes which 
are sufficiently different to reflect described differences in reading 
comprehension? Does George use a different mental process in 
grasping the central thought than he does when he makes inter- 
pretations from the contents? Are you sure? As students of the 
reading process we can classify and define several different processes 
associated with comprehension. But unless these differences exist 
in the mental functioning of the reader we will merely be dealing 
with two names for the same process. 

We Must Make an Assumption. Of course we must make the 
assumption that George, Virginia, and Hiram do use different 
thought processes within the total comprehension process, other- 
wise our measure would necessarily be one of “general compre- 
hension” (total test score). Yet the difference in the thinking proc- 
ess during the reading act must be more than a use of different 
words or symbols used in such thinking. The difference must be 
in the actual thought process. 

Unless we think clearly about the subtleness of the differences 
in the mental thought processes used in reading comprehension 
we may be dealing with differences that exist only on paper. 

Virginia did relatively well in comprehension yet not so well 
in paragraph meaning. Are the items which follow the longer 
passage in the comprehension test sufficiently different from the 
items which follow the series of unrelated paragraphs to cause 
Virginia to use different thought processes? 

Is there a real measurable difference between comprehension 
and paragraph meaning? The selection and assembling of items 
designed to measure a given comprehension process becomes a 
critical step in determining the answer to this question. 

How Do We Assure Ourselves of Measuring Different Com- 
prehension Processes? When we say that Hiram did equally poor- 
ly in main ideas and conclusions are we in effect talking of item 
groups which measure highly similar or truly different processes? 
How valid a measure of main ideas is each item within the com- 
prehension item group? We must find out. This question is as 
important as whether a main idea item is a true measure of “main 
ideas.” 

We use item analysis. The statistical technique of item analy- 
sis must be used to determine if real differences exist among groups 
of items assembled to measure allegedly different comprehension 
processes. If we have assembled items for two tests—say main ideas 
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and conclusions we must proceed to establish that each item in the 
main ideas group is highly similar with all other items in this 
group but likewise highly dissimilar to items used as a measure 
of conclusions. The item validity must be high with respect to the 
total score for main ideas and item validity must be low for total 
score for conclusions. 

In his doctoral research this writer used differential item analy- 
sis with items designated to measure six processes related to read- 
ing comprehension. The results of the analysis showed that five 
item groups measured equally well each of the five designated proc- 
esses. Stated in another way this is saying one common function 
“comprehension” is being measured by five allegedly different item 
groups. A sixth item group “vocabulary” was found to be meas- 
uring a somewhat—but not distinctly—different process of com- 
prehension. 

We use intercorrelations and reliabilities. Another statistical 
test which should be applied whenever the claim “diagnostic” is 
made relates to intercorrelations among the various separate meas- 
ures and the reliability of each measure. 

If two item groups designed to measure two different processes 
of comprehension are correlated we obtain their interrelationships. 
If, on the other hand, the two item groups are measuring essen- 
tially the same process we have in effect a measure of consistency 
or reliability. Thus by having the intercorrelations among the 
various measures presented with the item group reliabilities, in- 
spection can give some clue to whether measures are truly different. 
This information should always be given for any group of tests 
purported to be diagnostic. When such statistics have been sub- 
jected to factor analysis the task of interpretation is made a good 
deal easier. Factor analysis should be used for any group of tests 
when the claim diagnostic is made. 

For example, if the intercorrelation between the item groups 
of main ideas and conclusions is .6 and the reliabilities for the 
two item groups are .7 and .5 we must exercise caution in assum- 
ing that the item groups measure different processes. 

It is highly questionable whether it is a legitimate practice to 
include items grouped under labels such as main ideas, sentence 
meanings, details, paragraph meanings, within a larger test unless 
it is established that such differences are truly reflected in measure- 
ment. Establishment of these validly different measures is the 


1 The example used in the discussion of interrelationships and reliabilities of main 
ideas and conclusions may strike a familiar note with those who use the “Diagnostic 
Reading Tests." The development in this article is for illustration purposes only and 
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burden of the test constructor. In most instances this has not been 
done. Therefore, it seems quite clear that George, Virginia, and 
Hiram may or may not have the specific difficulties or strengths 
their test profiles indicate. What meets the eye on the profile may 
or may not be real. 

What Are We to Do? Are we on the right track when we use 
test scores for diagnosis? Can a quantitative approach—the num- 
ber of items right—ever give us real insight into how an individual 
reader does with sentence meaning, paragraph meaning, or inter- 
pretations from context? 

The basic proposition has previously been that recording and 
studying variations in the number of responses (raw scores made 
comparable) made by the individual reader is sufficient evidence 
of relative strengths and weaknesses in his ability to comprehend 
in reading. Can an analysis of the number of correct or incorrect 
responses prove to be sufficient? 

To this writer only one possible hope exists for those who 
persist in using standardized test scores. The procedure used by 
the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests is that hope. The 
Diagnostic Reading Tests include a survey test as well as a series 
of independently constructed diagnostic tests which pertain to 
several aspects of the reading process. The use of a survey test 
to be followed by the use of one or more of the appropriate diag- 
nostic tests may have merit. However, except in one or two in- 
stances ( e.g., Sec. IV: Word Attack, Oral), diagnosis is made ac- 
cording to the number of correct responses. The approach re- 
mains quantitative in nature. 

The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests should be en- 
couraged to pursue their particular path. However, their road 
may be an endless one. Others must seek solutions to the problem 
utilizing different, perhaps unique, approaches. 

McCullough in her most delightfully written article, “What's 
Behind the Reading Score” (Elementary English, 30: 1-7, January 
1953), suggests we analyze the reader’s response to each particular 
item of the test. The important consideration becomes “what 
does this individual’s responses to these items mean?” The total 
score is not important. But is there not a fallacy in this approach? 
It seems to this observer that a teacher or test user who can gain 
insight into an individual’s reading pattern by analyzing in detail 


nothing derogatory is intended. In fact the Committee on Diagnostic Tests is to be 
commended for the following statement: “There is one total score ..... As was 
indicated earlier, the Committee’s research, as well as the research done by other 
workers, does not justify presenting sub-scores which would break down ‘comprehensions’ 
into main ideas, details, and conclusions.” 
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his response to test items can gain similar insights through a less 
arduous and tedious process. A possible merit of McCullough’s 
approach to this problem, however, is that it is qualitative rather 
than quantitative in nature. McCullough suggests a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem. 

A Possible New Approach. Perhaps diagnosis is an individual 
matter. Perhaps appraisal of complex and subtle thought proc- 
esses involved in reading comprehension must be made in in- 
formal observational situations rather than in the formalized test 
situation. Perhaps we have tried to take short cuts we cannot take. 

This writer would suggest exploring the use of individual ob- 
servation and interrogation. Following a survey measure of read- 
ing comprehension the examiner or teacher would conduct an 
interrogation with the student. In this interview the student 
would respond orally to sets of items based on carefully selected 
reading passages. The student would indicate his reasons for 
selecting each particular response, correct or incorrect. This in- 
formation would be recorded, and specific errors made by the 
reader with respect to the meanings involved in the reading 
material studied. Diagnosis would thus be accomplished by analy- 
sis of errors in thinking made by the individual reader. Much of 
the thinking would be verbalized aloud. Herein lies the unique- 
ness of the approach. 

This writer, using passages and items from some currently used 
diagnostic tests, feels he has attained some degree of success in this 
approach. Admittedly it is a subjective procedure. However, 
there is not sufficient evidence to show that measures based on “ob- 
jective scores” provide the useful kind of information that is de- 
sirable to ascertain the individual’s understanding of different 
aspects of reading comprehension. It is not reasonable to consider 
test criteria such as objectivity, scoring ease, etc., if in the final 
result we do not find out what we want to know about any particu- 
lar individual’s specific ability to comprehend in reading. If we 
really want to help George, Virginia, and Hiram we may have to 
listen to them think. 
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Selecting A High School Reading Test* 


J. T. Hunt 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
ta) 


HE person responsible for selecting a high school reading 

test for his class, grade, or school finds upon short investiga- 
tion that there are over forty tests designed or suitable for some 
or all of the grades from the seventh through the twelfth. The 
major portion of this article will be concerned with identifying 
some of the better general reading tests and indicating the skills 
they are designed to measure. 

Keeping the list to a reasonable length plus the selection of 
general tests only has led to the unavoidable omission of tests of 
rate or speed only, oral reading, and work-type or study-skills. 
Also omitted are older tests, newer tests still in experimental form, 
and tests designed for the upper elementary grades. 

The following fifteen tests, appearing in this same order in 
Table 1, have been found to be generally satisfactory: 


. California Reading Test. Grades 7-9, 9-14; California Test Bureau. 


2. Cooperative English Test, C,, Reading Comprehension. Grades 7-12; Co- 
operative Test Div., Educational Testing Service. 

3. Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities. Grades 6-9, 10-13; 
Educational Test Bureau. 

4. Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section. Grades 7-13; Science Research 
Associates. 

5. Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 

6. Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test A, Silent Reading Compre- 


hension, Advanced Battery. Grades 5-9; Houghton Mifflin. 

7. Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition. Grades 9-13; World Book. 

8. Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test. Grades 9-12; World Book, 

9. Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Reading), Advanced. Grades 7-9.5; 
World Book. 

10. Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Grades 9-16; Houghton Mifflin. 

11. Schrammel-Gray High-School and College Reading Test. Grades 7-13; Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co. 

12. SRA Reading Record. Grades 8-13; Science Research. 

13. Stanford Achievement Test (Reading). Grades 7-9; World Book. 

14. Traxler High School Reading Test. Grades 10-12; Public School. 

15. Traxler Silent Reading Test. Grades 7-10; Public School. 


For the most part, the exact terms used in the tests and manuals 
to indicate the skills measured have been preserved in the table. 


* Reprinted from The High School Journal, Vol. XXXVIII (November 1954), 58-61. 
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Taste 1. Skills Measured by 15 Selected Reading Tests 
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*Indicates separate scores **Total of comprehension, not total test. 
. California 6. Every-Pupil 11. Schrammel-Gray 
SRA Record 


2 Cooperative 7. Iowa Silent 12. 

3. Diagnostic Exam. 8. Kelley-Greene 13. Stanford 

4. Diagnostic Reading 9. Metropolitan 14. Traxler High School 

5. Gates Survey 10. Nelson-Denny 15. Traxler Silent 
In a case or two, where integrity of the process was not threatened, 
a slight change of classification has been made. For example, the 
“central thought” of the Diagnostic Examination and “main ideas 
in paragraphs” of the Traxler High School test are included in 
the heading, “paragraph meaning,” which is the exact designation 
for the other tests. 

The distinctions between rate-comprehension on the one hand 

and speed and power of comprehension on the other are primarily 
two: the language of the test and a difference in time allowed to 
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measure these skills. The former, rate-comprehension, is a short 
approximation of speed based in some instances on a reading time 
of only one minute to three minutes as in the Jowa Silent, the SRA 
Reading Record, and the Diagnostic Survey. The time allowed 
for speed or level is typically 20 or more minutes; level of compre- 
hension may be untimed. 

From inspection of the table it is evident that not all tests 
attempt to measure the same skills and that the skills most fre- 
quently considered are general vocabulary, speed (or rate), and 
comprehension, mainly paragraph comprehension. Unfortunately 
for direct comparison of test results, speed or comprehension may 
be measured in different ways through different types of material 
at different levels of interpretation. Understanding may be as- 
sumed in one case by mere recognition of what the paragraph is 
about or not about, in another by selection of the best title from 
among several acceptable titles, and in some situations, may re- 
quire the prediction of an outcome, memory for details, the draw- 
ing of inferences, or integration and organization of ideas. 

These two facts—that reading tests may measure different skills 
or measure the same skill differently—not only point up one of the 
problems in selecting a test but also partially explain why two 
reading tests may not correlate so highly as expected, or in other 
words, why a student who attains a grade placement of 9.8, for 
example, on one test may be pegged at 7.5 on another test and 
possibly at 11.3 on another. Be‘ore assuming that one of two 
divergent scores is in error, the teacher should consider the possi- 
bility that each may be accurate for the skills sampled or the pur- 
poses intended. This is by no means a plea to accept scores un- 
critically, but simply a reminder that a test’s validity may be high- 
ly specific for a given skill or age group. Personnel in reading 
clinics who may administer several separate reading tests are not 
surprised to find sometimes a spread of achievement or ability of 
six or more grades for the same individual. This is more likely to 
happen, of course, if the tests differ widely. 

Any rating or ranking of the 15 tests listed in Table 1 would 
probably be misleading or unfair. Any test has both advantages 
and limitations when considered for certain groups or purposes. 
The philosophy, training, or idiosyncrasies of the examiner fre- 
quently lead to favorites, even though better tests may exist. Tests 
yielding part scores typically have greater diagnostic value; if all 
that is wanted is a quick status survey, however, this feature may 
become somewhat of a handicap because of the greater time usually 
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required, the greater possibility of error (particularly if each sec- 
tion is rigidly timed) , and the greater administrative inconvenience. 
A test designed for many grades instead of two or three has the 
advantage of use and comparison for the total school, but is 
usually too difficult for some grades and too easy for others—in 
other words, its discriminating value is lessened. A test having a 
good vocabulary section adds diagnostic value, especially if certain 
types of technical vocabulary are included, but frequently distorts 
the reading comprehension situation if only the grade placement 
score for the total test is reported in the cumulative record, e.g., 
a very high or low vocabulary score may increase or depress the 
grade placement rating of the total reading test by two grades. A 
test highly dependent upon speed has the obvious advantage of 
showing strength or weakness where speed is an important factor, 
but would be quite misleading if one should try to infer power 
or level of comprehension when the student has opportunity to 
work at a more leisurely pace. 

For the general classroom situation where only one standardized 
reading test is practicable, the writer prefers a test which can be 
given during a regular class period, having both a vocabulary 
section and yielding part-scores for the comprehension section, and 
with speed eliminated or held to a minimum. For speed or rate 
a more satisfactory estimate can usually be obtained by a non- 
standardized test using regular text material. Although several 
variations of this procedure are possible, one of the simplest is 
to have the class read a portion of the text not previously as- 
signed—usually an organized unit of 1000-2000 words or so—note 
the number of minutes elapsed that the teacher has written on the 
board, and then answer the mimeographed comprehension check 
previously distributed face down. 

Before selecting any test, it would be well to consider the pur- 
pose for testing, the skills to be measured, the proposed use of the 
test results, and then to examine two or more specimen sets of tests 
which appear to have most practical value in light of these con- 
siderations. 
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Improving Rate of Comprehension 


LEsTER R. AND VIOLA D. WHEELER 
The Reading Clinic, University of Miami 
KX 


LOW READERS, even with good comprehension, haven’t time 

for the extensive reading required both in and out of school. 
Many jobs are jeopardized by slow reading habits, and academic 
success is difficult unless students can compete with classmates in 
quantity as well as quality. Furthermore, slow reading is tedious, 
replete with boredom, fatigue and day-dreaming. Mature readers 
control speed. They differentiate rates to accommodate not only 
material and purpose but also the various comprehension needs 
within a selection by varying speed from line to line, sentence to 
sentence, paragraph to paragraph, and chapter to chapter. 


Factors AFFECTING RATE 


Slow reading, sometimes the result and sometimes the cause 
of deficiencies in other reading skills, is affected by ability to 
(1) read by thought units, (2) see relationships, (3) determine 
author-reader purpose, (4) use key ideas, (5) develop adequate 
sight and meaning vocabulary, and (6) eliminate inner speech. 
Improvement in these skills should improve rate, but such is not 
always the case; slow reading may be a mental habit of long stand- 
ing, a carry-over from earlier training. Overemphasis on word 
analysis, pronunciation, phonics and oral reading tend to estab- 
lish habit patterns more closely related to oral than to silent read- 
ing. Many slow readers in high-school and college have not made 
adequate transition from oral to silent reading. 

Relation of Rate to Comprehension. There is no merit in rapid 
or slow reading except that it meets comprehension needs. By 
and large, more comprehension difficulties stem from too slow, 
rather than from too fast, a reading rate. Theoretically, efficient 
reading rate should correspond to an individual’s rate of thinking. 
Only then does the reader give full attention to the context and 
overcome the arch enemy of comprehension—reverie reading. Ob- 
viously, vocabulary difficulties and other deficiencies in mechanics 
affect concentration; however, with easy-reading materials, a read- 
ing speed which approaches thinking rate improves comprehension. 

Recognizing Key Ideas. Not every word in a reading selection 
is important. Usually two-thirds of a sentence, paragraph or chap- 
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ter is illustrative, explanatory or repetitious. Slow readers tend 
to (1) confuse supplemental material with main ideas, (2) give 
equal emphasis to important and unimportant words, and (3) 
comprehend isolated ideas rather than related wholes. In slow 
reading, key ideas become so widely separated by intervening con- 
nectives and supplemental materials that continuity of thought is 
often lost. 

Mature readers detect key ideas rapidly and subordinate non- 
essential details. Efficient rapid readers see relationships more 
clearly, and the induced concentration sharpens their wits for bet- 
ter comprehension and retention. In reporting on a selection 
which he has read, the slow reader tends to recount isolated de- 
tails and incidents rather than to sunimarize key thoughts. To 
some extent, this may be due to over-conscientiousness; through 
past experience the reader may have developed a distorted idea of 
careful reading. A slow reader, already lost among details, is only 
further confused when a teacher admonishes, “Read this again, 
CAREFULLY!” Rapid reading discourages the kind of “careful” 
reading that contributes to fragmentary thinking. 

Effect of Continuity. Effectiveness of rate is influenced by con- 
tinuity of thought. The isolated paragraphs and selections used 
for reading exercises and tests are slow reading because the back- 
ground is unknown. This is also true of the first chapter of a 
book or the opening paragraphs of an article. As the stage is set, 
the reader grasps an increasing understanding that propels him 
forward through ensuing material at a relatively rapid rate. 

Effects of Intelligence. A relationship is found between intelli- 
gence and effectiveness of reading rate, [6]. At the upper levels 
of intelligence, the rapid readers appear more efficient; at the 
middle and lower levels, the slow readers tend to be better read- 
ers [1]. This tendency becomes stronger when purposes for reading 
are more exacting and as the difficulty of the materials is increased. 
Among college sophomores the correlation between rate and com- 
prehension is high for easy material, but decreases steadily as the 
difficulty increases [5]. The kind of response required of the reader 
affects speed and comprehension. Material which requires special 
background for its interpretation appears to lower the correlation. 
Likewise, rate correlates higher with comprehension in some sub- 
jects than others. Where painstaking, analytical reading is de- 
manded, as in science or mathematics, rate is not as essential as 
in literature and the social studies [5]. Tests that have time limits 
reward rapid readers and penalize slow ones [7]. 
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Verbalism. A. Inner Speech. Inner speech, one of the prin- 
cipal causes of slow reading, appears in various forms. Lip-reading 
is the easiest to detect; the reader actually moves his lips as he 
whispers or silently articulates the words. Inner speech may occur 
in the vocal cords without showing in lip-movement, or only as 
associative sounding in the mind. In the latter case the reader 
relies on mentally sounding each word in order to comprehend the 
meaning. Articulation or inner speech is a roundabout method 
of silent reading. Oral reading requires cooperation of eyes, ears, 
voice, and brain, but silent reading requires only eye-mind co- 
ordination. Because oral reading is neurologically more complex, 
it may be more tiring, a slower process, and less satisfactory in 
terms of comprehension. The habit of verbalizing restricts the 
speed of silent reading to oral reading rate. 

B. Inner Audition. Inner audition is closely associated with 
inner speech. Individuals who tend to rely on auditory learning, 
or who read primarily by oral techniques, may establish the habit 
of mentally hearing as well as saying each word. Undue concern 
over pronunciation may be a symptom of inner audition. An 
example is the reader who feels compelled to hear or pronounce 
a new word, a difficult name, or a foreign phrase even though the 
meaning is unimportant or made perfectly clear by the context. 

A good reader relies primarily on visual impressions and com- 
prehends on sight, without considering pronunciation, a passage 
such as Grendal’s mother seizes Eschere in Heorot. Without pro- 
nouncing, the visual reader who knows the meanings of the words 
can picture a monstrous witch-woman entering the castle and 
seizing the mighty warrior who was the favorite of the king. Se- 
mantics, not feats of pronunciation, makes silent reading intelli- 
gent, effective and interesting. 

How to Overcome Verbalism. A. Timed Reading. There is 
only a limited amount of research upon which to base techniques 
for remedying verbalism. The standard answer is speeded read- 
ing in easy material on the assumption that, not having time to 
vocalize, eye-mind coordination will eventually replace articula- 
tory habits [2]. It is important to point out that lips and tongue 
should not move during silent reading; however, neither this pre- 
caution nor such expediencies as holding a pencil between the 
lips, gum chewing, and similar devices for keeping the lips and 
mouth occupied, prevent mental sounding and inner audition. 

In using speeded reading exercises to overcome articulatory 
habits, emphasis should be on speed rather than on comprehen- 
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sion. Poor comprehension is expected during the initial process 
of breaking down old rate habits and building new ones. Grad- 
ually as the “feel” for rapid reading develops, comprehension re- 
quirements may be increased. Slow readers usually protest being 
forced to read uncomfortably fast, complaining of comprehension 
loss, annoyance, and fatigue; however, patience and consistent 
practice result in improving rate of comprehension. In cases where 
articulation cannot be overcome and rate increased within a reason- 
able length of time, visual problems and associative learning dif- 
ficulties may be suspected. 

B. Translating. Another technique for reducing verbalism is 
translation. This method is applicable to slow readers who have 
good comprehension. Using easy-reading materials, have the stu- 
dents read orally by substituting synonymous words or ideas for 
the author’s words, thus diverting attention from word-calling to 
idea-calling. As speed is built up in translating, the see-think 
process replaces the see-say-hear-think process of the verbalizer. 
A few examples may serve to illustrate: 


High-school Level 
Author’s words: Reading is a complex art requiring the co- 
ordination of many skills. 
Reader’s words: Reading isn’t simple. It’s many separate 
skills working together. 
Intermediate Level 
Author: A very large part of your success in school will de- 
pend on how well you can find material in books. 
Reader: Good grades come from knowing where to find 
what you need in books. 
Primary Level 
Author: There was once a little boy called Andrew. And 
one day his mother made him a new red cap. 
Translated by a second-grader: A kid named Andy got a new 
dink. His Mom made it for him. It was red. 
Additional suggestions for overcoming verbalizing follow: 


1, Emphasize visual reading. 

2. Increase the perceptual span for thought units: phrases, sentences, locating 
key ideas in paragraphs, chapters, etc. 

3. Demonstrate the difference between oral-auditory and visual silent reading: 
Translation method (described above), and eye-voice span technique (stu- 
dent reads orally an entire line of print, the right half of which is occluded 
by the time his voice reaches the middle of line). 

4. Point out that deaf-mutes are visual readers. 
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5. Omit oral reading while attempting to establish visual habits. 

. Practice with timed-reading exercises. 

. Eliminate finger- or pencil-pointing and the use of line markers. 

. Emphasize: Read without saying the words. 

. Emphasize: Read without hearing the words. 

. As training progresses, explain that eliminating saying and hearing is 
theoretical. In practice, good readers use all avenues of thought to under- 
stand the printed page, even though the visual approach is of primary 


importance. Drama, poetry and dialogue are essentially oral-reading situa- 
tions. 


ow ost 


Other Factors Affecting Rate. Rate of comprehension is direct- 
ly affected by vocabulary burden. The silent reader should be 
familiar with all key words. Rate is also affected by style. The 
classics are slow reading because style, vocabulary, and setting are 
of another era. The perspicuous, easy style of contemporary writ- 
ers lends itself to rapid reading. Writers who use clear, concise 
organization and simple grammatical structure contribute to ease 
and rapidity of reading. Familiar subject-matter also helps rate. 
Before studying a new subject area, a pupil needs special orienta- 
tion and time to become acquainted with specialized vocabulary 
and new concepts. Depth of understanding affects speed. If depth 
of meaning is required, rate of comprehension is necessarily slower 
than when a more superficial interpretation meets the reader’s 
needs. On the other hand, rate increases when depth of under- 
standing comes as a result of maturity, practice, familiarity with 
the subject, and proficiency in the reading skills. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING SPEED OF COMPREHENSION 


The following are some additional suggestions for improving 
rate of comprehension: 


1. Explain and demonstrate the principles of speed reading. 

2. Create a favorable attitude toward faster comprehension. 

3. Arrange conditions so improvement is made during the reader's first at- 
tempts at speed reading. 

4. Initiate a definite program for developing flexible reading rates. Provide 
practice in using different speeds for different purposes [3]. 

. Vary study assignments to include different reading materials and purposes. 
Give instructions as to the efficient reading methods and rates for each. 

6. Use highly interesting materials within the reader’s experiential and read- 
ing levels. 

. Use easy-reading materials. Vocabulary, style and content should present 
no difficulties in speed-reading practice. 

8. Introduce more difficult reading as development in controlling speed war- 
rants. 

9. Check progress frequently. Keep individual and group progress charts. 
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10. Avoid check questions that tend to impede speed and interrupt continuity 
of thought. 

11. Use short, effective practice periods to avoid fatigue or boredom. 

12. Curtail oral reading and other slow-type reading activities while develop- 
ing speed-reading skills. 

13. Break up habits of one-rate reading, rereading, verbalizing, finger- or pencil- 
pointing. 

14. Develop skill in locating key words in sentences, key ideas in paragraphs, 
key paragraphs, key chapters, summarizing main thought, etc. 

15. Develop ability to see relationships of ideas. 

16. Practice on one reading purpose at a time, and give specific instruction as 
to the best methods of achieving that purpose. 

17. Check students who read more detail than necessary. Require only details 
necessary to meet the specific reading purpose. 

18. Demonstrate and practice rapid-reading techniques such as skimming for 
words or ideas, reading faster than you can say it, etc. 

19. Make wide use of timed-reading exercises. How long does it take to read 
a passage? How much can you read within a given time? 

20. Use mechanical aids for motivation if they are available [4]. 

21. Expect a decrease in comprehension when attention is focused on HOW 
to read faster. As the student develops the pattern of speed reading, re- 
quire more and better quality comprehension. 

22. Anticipate and prepare to meet discouragement among the students; chang- 
ing old reading skills for new tends to make them nervous, irritable, and 
confused. 

23. Age, intelligence, and persistence of old habits determine kind and amount 
of speed practice. Sometimes suggestion and demonstration are sufficient 
to stimulate improvement; in other cases much practice is necessary. 

24. Show students how to use their new speed-reading techniques with all 
types of study and leisure-time reading in and out of school. Have stu- 
dents keep records and summary reviews of books, magazines, newspapers, 
etc. which they read. Encourage versatility in comprehension rates [3]. 

25. Long after emphasis on rate has been dropped, give periodic speed checks 
of speed practice. Sometimes suggestion and demonstration are sufficient 
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PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


The Visual Instruction Bureau of the University of Texas has produced 
a series of handbooks for teaching entitled BRIDGES FOR IDEAS. 


TEAR SHEETS, Handbook #1. Tear sheets are materials and illustrations 
that are chosen with discrimination for immediate as well as future use in 
illustrating ideas and concepts for the classroom. 


Contents: 


Defines and explains the use of tear sheets in the classroom. 

Presents various ways of displaying tear sheets. 

Explains methods of mounting tear sheets. 

Outlines the best ways to set up a file system so that tear sheets can 
be used repeatedly. 

Suggests sources of inexpensive picture materials. 


BULLETIN BOARDS, Handbook #2. This booklet contains in outline 
form a number of suggestions and techniques which should prove helpful to 
classroom teachers in planning and preparing bulletin board displays. 


Contents: 


Outlines new ideas for effective teaching with bulletin boards. 
Illustrates with photographs and drawings various displays using special 
techniques such as color, texture, contrast, and a third dimension. 


Suggests ways and means of using inexpensive materials easily accessible to 
the teacher. 


Gives an evaluation of the bulletin boards as a teaching device. 
Lists sources of useful bulletin board materials. 


FELT BOARDS, Handbook #3. As a teaching device, the felt board is 
almost unrivaled in flexibility and simplicity. The felt board is simply a board 
covered with a felt-like material. All sorts of specially prepared objects, cut- 
outs, and pictures may be displayed and moved about on the felt boards. This 
handbook presents a wealth of ideas for using the felt board in teaching. 


Contents: 


Explains the construction of an inexpensive felt board. 

Tells what materials are used on the felt board and how they are prepared. 
Tells how an effective presentation can be made on the felt board. 
Includes illustrated examples of actual classroom uses of the felt board. 
Lists sources of felt board materials. 
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Price of Handbooks: 





SRS CORP ccc cecccccccccccccccccocccssccecseeecccccccoceccesseosss $1.00 
ZOD D COME... cc cscccvccccccsccsccccccccccccccscsesocceoes 10% discount 
BD OD FD CODER enc ccccccccctccccrssccccscetevccesscccccceses 25% discount 
BED OR UG oc cccccscccseccsccscccccccccscceceseseccnes 33 1/3% discount 


* One copy ordered of each title does not receive a discount. 
Write to: The Visual Instruction Bureau 

Division of Extension 

The University of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 


FILM NOTES 


*CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, EBF, 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. This film dramatizes the struggles of the first permanent English 
colony in the New World. The film is intended for junior and senior high 
school classes in American history. The educational collaborator is Clarence 
Ver Steeg, Assistant Professor of History, Northwestern University. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, EBF, 16 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. This film brings to life an important incident in United States history 
for junior and senior high school students. It recreates not only the issues of 
the times but the heated passions which motivated the men who made history. 
The educational collaborator is Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University. 


MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS, EBF, 19 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and 
white. The highlights of one of the world’s most famous adventure stories 
is brought to the screen. The film will be most meaningful to junior and 
senior high school students of literature, world history, and social studies. 
The educational collaborator is George B. Fowler, The University of Pittsburgh. 


*WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Actor and Playwright, EBF, 25 minutes, 16mm, 
sound, black and white. Traces course of Shakespeare's life from his boyhood 
in Harwickshire through his career in the London Theatre; shows him as actor 
and dramatist of the leading company of actors of his day. Contains excerpts 
from Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth as they would have been performed on the stage of Shakespeare’s 
own theater, The Globe. The educational collaborator is Levi Fox, Stratford- 
on-Avon, England. 


*THE PILGRIMS, EBF, 22 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white. This 
film recreates with the aid of skillful acting, authentic sets, and period cos- 
tumes one of the most significant episodes of American history—the first Eng- 
lish Settlement in New England. The film is intended for use in classes in 
American history and problems of democracy at the junior and senior high 
school levels. The educational collaborator is Clarence Ver Steeg, Assistant 
Professor of History, Northwestern University. 


* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual Education, 
Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for additional booking informa- 
tion. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON SOURCES OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Flannel Board Materials for Instruction: The Eye-Cue Viewer, a 29” x 36” 
flannel board weighing 514 pounds, plus packets of prepared symbols, objects, 
and basic letter groups may be secured from Techni-Craft, P. O. Box 1024, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


The Bureau of Visual Education, Extension Division, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, announces a new tape recording service for public 
schools. This service will make available tape recordings in art, music, science, 
language arts and social studies. Especially prepared tape recordings in French 
and Spanish are being prepared in cooperation with the University of North 
Carolina’s Department of Romance Languages. A high school teacher may 
request 15-minute pronunciation and grammar drills by sending in a blank 
tape and listing the name of the text book and area to be covered. 


Note: Detailed information on this tape recording service may be secured 
by writing for the new UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA EXTENSION BULLETIN, 
AupIO-VISUAL MATERIALS TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CHURCHES, AND ADULT STUDY 
Groups, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, price $1.00. A handbook for teachers and adminis- 
trators, TAPE RECORDING IN THE CLASSROOM, will be provided with the initial 
request for a tape recording. 
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William A. Smith, ANCIENT EDUCATION. New York: Philosophical Library, 

Inc., 1955. 309 pp. $3.75. 

This volume is a survey treatise of the cultural and educational develop- 
ments of seven ancient peoples—the Mesopotamians, the Egyptians, the Indians, 
the Chinese, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Hebrews. 

The author contends that education itself is a part of culture and has no 
meaning or significance apart from the total cultural scene in any particular 
case. This is the unifying theme of ANCIENT EDUCATION. 

The book is comprised of eleven chapters. Ten chapters are devoted to 
the cultural facets of specific peoples. The Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Hebrews are discussed in greatest detail. The last chapter is a succinct treat- 
ment of education in nonliterate societies. 

ANCIENT EDUCATION is not intended to be definitive. The author has 
depended largely on secondary sources. There are no maps, charts, illustrations, 
or footnotes to be found in this volume. References to sources may be found 
in the various chapter bibliographies. 

The range of the volume is broad. The author has been cautious to remain 
within his chapter boundaries. The style is simple and lucid. There is much 
of value in this short volume. It will serve to furnish the interested reader a 
concise and accurate supplement in one realm of educational history which 
is often not comprehended or discussed. 

ELMER LAWSON 


William Kenneth Cummings, THIS IS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1954. 264 pp. $4.40. 
Conclusions are drawn from the experience of many stations in order that 

suggestions may be made as to better use of TV. Credit is given to commercial 
as well as educational television. There are twelve chapters giving discussions 
of various stations and their work. A summary at the end of the chapter helps 
to organize these suggestions. Excellent use is made of illustrations. Organiza- 
tional charts, budgets, and other data provide illustrations of what is necessary 
for a station to function successfully. 

The twelve chapters deal with a wide variety of topics, including such 
representative areas as Background of Education’s Role in Television, Educa- 
tional Television Programming on Commercial Stations, The Challenge and 
the Possibilities of Educational Television, Major Steps in Getting Educational 
Programs on the Air, and Administrative Aspects of Educational Television. 
Several chapters deal with various types of programs, furnishing illustrations 
and suggestions as to what educational television can do. The chapter on 
Major Steps in Getting Educational Programs on the Air should be especially 
helpful as it furnishes detailed suggestions for programming from the idea 
through the time the program is actually on the air. 

This book should be very helpful for producers, administrators, and teach- 
ers who have a part in the production or use of educational television. 

DonaLD G. TARBET 
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Evelyn Millis Duvall, FAMILY LIVING. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Revised edition. 410 pp. $3.40. 


This book, dealing with the “psychological and philosophical aspects of 
family life,” is one of a series of textbooks for home economics education 
edited by Dora S. Lewis. FAMILY LIVING is “designed as a text for high 
school courses in Family Relationships, Home and Family Living, Preparation 
for Marriage, Marriage and Family Life, Child Development and Guidance, 
and Homemaking.” The 22 chapters are grouped into six units on personality 
development, family interrelationships, boy-girl relationships, preparation for 
marriage, child development and guidance, and modern family life. 

A short summary, suggested activities, and a list of readings are standard 
features of each chapter. The sixty or so attractive black and white drawings 
by Mabel J. Woodbury, many of which are full-page, are well done and illus- 
trate an important point of the text. The concepts, illustrations, and sug- 
gested activities (e.g., “Conduct a class poll on the question, ‘Should a couple 
count on parental subsidy for their marriage?’”) indicate that the book is 
apparently intended for the middle and upper socioeconomic classes. 

It is a disturbing commentary on the ineffectual status of courses on Family 
Life that the author’s preface contains the following: “Matters which in some 
communities are not comfortably accepted for classroom treatment are avoided 
in the belief that education advances best at a pace geared to the readiness 
of student and teacher. Supplementary materials are indicated in such areas 
as sex hygiene, the physical aspects of marriage, human reproduction and fer- 
tility, for those schools where there is evidence of their need and acceptability.” 
Not only are such dangerously titillating terms as these absent from the text, 
but explanations related to other important questions and concerns—such as 
those related to one’s changing body and sex development—are met with oc- 
clusions and evasions: “A boy’s voice begins to change to a deeper register, 
his beard grows, and mature characteristics develop. The girl’s changes are 
noticed in the new form and functions characteristic of a woman.” This 
problem dispensed with, Mrs. Duvall then attacks with equal aplomb the 
problem of sweat and oil glands. One is almost led to the conclusion that 
all problems in life will be pleasantly resolved just so each person (and this 
means Daddy, too!) gets his turn at the bathroom and the family car. 

Notwithstanding the limitations noted above, the book does have advan- 
tages, however, which recommend its use. It can be read quickly, thereby 
allowing plenty of time for discussion of questions youth wants answered. 
The lists of readings are well selected and it is hoped, of course, that some 
of the books may be available. Any teacher or administrator will be able 
to use the book without embarrassment or fear of criticism. Unit II, Living 
in a Family, and Unit V, Children in Your Life, are particularly well done. 
The four appendixes list sources of films, pamphlets, professional materials, 
and counseling sources. 

}. T. 


Glenn M. Blair, R. Stewart Jones, and Ray H. Simpson, EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 601 pp. $4.75. 
This readable and practical book presents a well-balanced and compre- 

hensive treatment of the major topics in educational psychology in a forthright 
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and concise manner. The authors, all of the University of Illinois, have 
avoided the extraneous materials, overly theoretical discussions which confuse 
the unsophisticated beginner, and the belaboring of obvious points frequently 
observed in textbooks in this field. The plan of the book is given in the 
preface as follows: “. . . first to present a longitudinal view of the child as he 
progresses toward maturity; secondly, to show the forces which influence and 
produce change in the child’s learning and adjustment; thirdly, to illustrate 
how the methods and tools of psychology can be used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the educational program; and finally, to discuss some of the psycho- 
logical factors which influence the professional growth and mental health of 
the teacher.” 

Following a brief introductory chapter on the role of educational psychology 
are 21 chapters built around these areas: Growth and Development (3), Learn- 
ing (8), Adjustment and Guidance (4), Measurement and Evaluation (4), and 
the Psychology of the Teacher (2). The chapters on Learning are basic and 
represent almost three-fifths of the textual material. A summary and list of 
references for further study are provided for each chapter except the first. The 
23 illustrations and 37 tables have been well chosen and represent considerable 
instructional value. 

For a review of important psychological principles of value to an under- 
standing of personal relationships and the dynamics of the classroom, teachers 
and principals would do well to read this book. Probably its widest use, how- 
ever, will be in introductory courses for prospective teachers. Students like 
especially its directness and concrete examples and illustrations. 

J. T. H. 


Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent, CHILD DEVELOPMENT. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1955. Third edition. 497 pp. $5.00. 

The third edition of this popular text follows closely the organization and 
discussion of the second edition. Most of the changes have served to update 
the research, although it is not likely that any major conflicts in point of view 
have arisen. A few new short discussions on Prematurity and other topics have 
been added. Although the questions and exercises at the end of each chapter 
remain virtually unchanged, the heading, “Questions for Class Study,” has been 
changed to the more dynamic “Experiences to Vitalize Class Work.” The num- 
ber of figures remains the same, although the general quality has been some- 
what improved. The number of references in the excellent bibliography has 
been reduced from 1089 to 1021, primarily through dropping some of the older 
publications. The increased page size has reduced the number of pages from 
622 to 497 without a reduction in text. 

The organization, balance, and scholarship which made earlier editions 
desirable have been continued in this new edition. * 

J. T. H. 








